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==|HE day of Reat Sattor-Sones has long since past 


and gone. They died out with the old French 
war, and its consequent Peace. In the old war 
they were at their best, and they died in thewr 
prime. They were odorous of the Sea, because 
they were of it, and were part and parcel of the 
life thereon. They are dead, and the Songs sung 
by Sazlors, now-a-days, come direct from the 
Music Halls. Except in the Navy, there are no long cruises, and the 
short voyages enable seafarers to keep themselves au courant with the last 
thing out in Songs. The old motif zs gone, for, in the war with Russia 
in 1854-6 there was little to record in the deeds of the Navy. 
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But the old ones occupy a position all their own. They were the 
Chants of Roland, so to speak. They sang stories of England’s glory— 
of Fack’s disasters at sea—of his solace ashore—of his loves, c., ec. 
They were sung equally in the Forecastle and the Ward-room, and 
many of those I have selected bear internal evidence of the poetic genius 
of both places. The local allusions, in many cases, bear undoubted 
testimony to their genuineness. Some of them were of unconscionadle 
length, but this may be taken as a sign of their antiquity, lke those 
songs of thirty or forty verses, which we occasionally hear crooned in 
out of the way country places—having been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation—but which will soon become things of the past. The 
songs of three to six verses are all modern. 


In Songs of Battle, Fack, modestly, never claimed more than 
doing his duty, and there were no heart-burnings about not receiving 
the Victorza Cross, or Clasps and Medals, because there were none or 
very few, except during the last war with France: but in his Love 
Songs, he, certainly, put a full value on himself. Then—according to 


the nautical poet—maidens of high degree, and rich matrons, thought 
themselves all but unworthy of the hand of an A.B., and many were 
the matrimonial prizes, according to Song, that fell to Fack's share— 
the young ladies going absolutely wild after him—defying their parents, 
nay, even the elements themselves, and stripping themselves of all maid- 
enly reserve, in order to unite themselves to, or even to be in the same 
ship with, the object of their passion. 


fiis Disasters he dwelt lightly upon, and few are the ballads in 
which they are detailed; whilst crime seems to be confined to Skippers 
and Ship's Carpenters (never an A.B.), but in these cases, which were 
evidently under a special Providence, supernatural agents were permitted 
to visit earth with a view to the punishment of the criminals. Of his 
Amusements on shore we are well advised, the fickleness, or faithlessness 
of Poll, and the iniqutities of land-ladies are thoroughly set forth. 
Now-a-days, Ratchffe Highway and its neighbourhood may be visited, 
in the daylight at all events, with as much immunity from danger as 
any other part of London, while Sailor's Homes provide a good and 
wholesome shelter for Fack when ashore, and Savings’ Banks welcome 
his earnings with outstretched arms. 


In collecting these Satlor-Songs I have had to reject very many 
not only for want of space, but that they were too obviously the manu- 
facture of—that despised of Fack—the land-lubber: and J have omitted 
the whole of Dibdin's, as they were songs for Sailors, but not necessarily 
Sailors’ Songs. 


The earliest known English Sea Song ts in a Manuscript of the 
time of Henry VI. in the library of Trinity College, Cam.,' and tt 
refers to the Pilgrims who went yearly to worship at the Shrine of Sz. 
Fames the Apostle, at Compostella: a pilgrimage so popular that we 
still celebrate St. fames’ day with “Please remember the grotto,” using 
an oyster shell in lieu of the pilgrim’s scallop shell. The number of 
these pilgrims was so great that in one year (1434) King Henry VI. 
issued licences for the carriage of no less than 2,433 pilgrims to the 
tomb of St. fago. or the better understanding of the song, tt will be 
well to read the following letter” from Fohn, Earl of Oxford, to King 
Henry VI, requesting a Licence for a Ship, of which he was the owner, 
to carry Pilgrims : 


“7 the King our Soverain Lord, 


2R, iii. 19. 3 MS. Donat. Brit. Mus. 4609, Art. 78. 


~ 


“ Plese hit unto your Royall Mageste of your grace, espectalhe to 
graunt unto Fohn, Erle of Oxford, owner under God of a Shipp called 
the Fesus of Orwelle, that the said Shipp, without any fyn or fee to be paid 
unto you, may have licence, in the worship of God and of Saint Fames, 
to make the fust viage unto St. fames, with als many persones therinne 
wolle thiderward take thety passage. Consideryng that by cause of the 
losse of another Shipp, which never made Reys in lak of power and 
strength, the said Erle hath don upon the said Shipp gret cost to make 
tt the more able to doo you service; and to withstand your enemyes in 
tyme of nede.” 


The licence was, evidently, granted, for the letter is endorsed: 
“Donne anr'e Palais de Westm. le xxvii7. jour de Feverer, lan, Sc. xxiy.” 


Men may leve all gamys 

That saylen to Seynt Jamys ; 

For many a man hit gramys ;? 
When they begyn to sayle. 


For when they have take the see, 

At Sandwyche, or at Wynchylsee, 

At Bristow, or where that hyt bee, 
Theyr herts begyn to fayle. 


Anone the mastyr commaundeth fast 

To hys shyp-men in all the hast, 

To dresse hem sone about the mast, 
Theyr takelyng to make. 


With “howe! hissa!” then they cry, 
“What, hoiste !* mate, thow stondest to ny,® 
Thy felow may nat hale‘ the by ;” 

Thus they begyn to crake.® 


A boy or tweyne® anone up-styen,’ 

And overthwarte the sayle-yerde® lyen ;— 

“Y how! taylia!” the remenaunte’® cryen, 
And pull with all theyr myght. 


“Bestowe the boote,” bote-swayne, anon, 
That our pylgryms may pley thereon ; 
For som ar lyke to cowgh and grone, 

Or hit be full myduyght.” 


“Hale the bowelyne !™ now, vere the shete!” 
Cooke, make redy anoone our mete, 
Our pylgryms have no lust to ete, 

I pray God yeve™® him rest.” 


“Go to the helm! what, howe! no nere? 

Steward, felow! a pot of bere!” 

“Ye shall have, sir, with good chere, 
Anone all of the best.” 


“Y howe! trussa !* hale in the brayles !¥ 

Thow halest nat, be God, thow fayles,”* 

O se howe well owre good Shyp sayles!” 
And thus they say among. 


“Halein the Wartake!’™ “ Hit shall be done.” 

“Steward ! cover the boorde anone, 

And set bred and salt thereone, 
And tarry nat to long.” 


Then cometh oone and seyth, “be mery ; 

Ye shall have a storme or a pery.’”® 

“‘Holde thow thy pese! thow canst no whery, 
Thow medlyst wondyr sore.” 


Thys menewhyle the pylgryms ly, 

And have theyr bowlys” fast them by, 

And cry afthyr hote malvesy, 
“Thow helpe for to restore.” 


And som wold have a saltyd tost, 
For they myght ete neyther sode” ne rost 
A man myght som pay for theyr cost, 

As for oo day or twayne. 


Som ladye theyr bookys on theyr kne, 

And rad so long they myght nat se ;— 

“Allas ! myne hede woll cleve on thre!” 
_. Thus seyth another certayne. 


Then commeth oure owner lyke a lorde, A sak of strawe were there ryght good, 


And speketh many a royall worde, For som must lyg them in theyr hood ;* 
And dresseth hym to the hygh borde” I had as lefe be in the wood, 

To see all thyng be well. Without mete or drynk. 
Anone he calleth a carpentere, For when that we shall go to bedde, 
And biddyth hym bryng with hym hys gere, The pumpe was nygh our bedde hede, 
To make the cabans here and there, A man were as good to be dede, 

With many a feby]l cell. As smell thereof the stynk. 


The Llustrations,.in the original broad sheets, were served out with 
severe wmpartiality—very often, nay mostly, not having the remotest con- 
nection with the ballad. I have endeavoured to remedy this, as far as 
possible, by heading the songs, as near as could be, with a picture some- 
what resembling the verse matter. Of course, I have not succeeded, but 
they are more closely related to the song than they were in the original, 
whilst retaining all their quazniness. 


Sohn Ashton. 


1 Upsets. 2Out. *Toonear. * Get past thee. *Cry. ‘Two. 7Climbup. ® Lie across the yard. 
® Remainder. 2°Boat. 1%1Haul the bowline. 1+2Veerthe sheet. Give. 1% Heave oh! 
16 Haulin the brails. 2¢Failest. 127A rope-fast or spring. %* Bein peril. %* Basins close to them. 
20 Malvoisie or Malmsey Wine. *1 Boiled or roast. 2% Goes to the higher table. ** Lie down in their clothes, 
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ADMIRAL BENBOW - = : z 2 


INDEX 


WITH NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 


¥ 


SEA FIGHTS. 


John Benbow, that famous British Admiral who got into the Royal 
service “through the hawse hole,” was born at Shrewsbury in 1650. On 
11th July, 1702, he sailed from Port Royal with eight ships of the line, a 
fire ship, a bomb ketch, and a sloop. On 19th August he fell in with the 
French fleet under Du Casse. For six days he pursued and fought the 
French fleet, unaided by his cowardly Captaiia! who were afterwards 
Court Martialed, and received the sentences they deserved, but being 
wounded he returned to Jamaica, where, after amputation of his leg, he 
died on 4th November. According to this ballad, and general report, he 
was buried at Jamaica, but there is a tradition that his body was brought 
to England and buried in Deptford Church (St. Nicholas) in the North- 
West Angle, a plain flat stone covering his remains. 


ApMIRAL KEppEL TRIUMPHANT; OR, MONSIEUR IN THE SUDS - - 


This ballad refers to the engagement between the English and French 
fleets on 27th July, 1788, which was indecisive, neither side losing a vessel, 
both fleets returning to their respective ports. For this, as not doing his 
duty, he was called to account by Sir Hugh Palliser, but, after a trial, was 
acquitted. 


ADMIRAL RussEL’s TOTAL DEFEAT OF THE FRENCH FLEET - 


The English and Dutch fleets, commanded by Admiral Russel, en- 
gaged the French fleet, under Admiral Tourville, on 19th May, 1692, and 
the latter was entirely defeated and driven to their own coasts; and at 
La Hogue and other places no less than twenty-one of their largest Men 
of War were destroyed within two or three days after the battle—among 
the rest, the French Admiral. The Rising Sun was set on fire within sight 
of the army that was assembled to have made a descent upon England. 

As soon as the fleet reached Spithead, on its return, Queen Mary sent 
£30,000 to be distributed among the sailors, and gold medals for the officers. 


A Famous SeA FIGHT BETWEEN CAPTAIN WARD AND THE RAINBOW 


There is a very black letter pamphlet, entitled, ‘A true and certaine 
Report of the Beginning, Proceedings, Overthrowes, and now present 
Estate of Captaine Ward and Danseker, the two late famous Pirates: from 
their first setting foorth to this present time. . . . . . Published by 
Andrew Barker, Master of a Ship, who was taken by the Confederates of 
Ward, and by them some time detained Prisoner.’’—1609. From this we 
learn that: “This Ward, who hath now achieved to himselfe the title of 
Captaine, whose desperate actions hath caused terrour to travellors by Sea, 
and whose name hath bred feare in the Merchants at home; in the last 
yeare of her late Maiesties raigne, was resident, and had his dwelling (as 
ey my own knowledge I can certifie) in the West countrie, at the haven 

owne of Plimouth, a fellow, poore, base, and of no esteeme, one as tattered 
in cloathes, as he was ragged in conditions, the good part that he could 
boast of himselfe, might bee that he was borne in a Towne called Feversham, 
in Kent, and there lived as a poore Fisherman, and the vertue present, 
that he durst talke of war, he had abiding in Phmouth, wherefore a while 
keeping house, although I have never heard that he paid his rent; all the 
day you should hardly faile but finde him in an alehouse: but bee sure to 
have him drunke at home at night. Othes were almost as ordinarie with 
with him as words,” &c. Very early in the reign of James I., John Ward, 
having collected around him a set of ne’er-do-wells, turned Pirate, took 
many prizes, and “‘his minde was so inflated with fride, and puft up with 
vaine glorie that he now thought, nay did not spare to speake, he was sole 
and onely Commander of the Seas.” 

In this book, however, there is no mention of his encounter with the 
Rainbow, nor does it mention his fate, the latest news of Ward being “So 
that I hope, since the report holds that the Spaniards have beene in that 
road, and burnt twenty-five sails of Ships, it is infallibly true that both 
Ward and his assistants are at length deprived of most of their strength, or 
at least so infeebled that they shall never be able to carrie such swaye 
againe.” There are several editions of this ballad, the one I have taken 
being the earliest, and is believed to have been published in 1620. There 
is also a similar ballad, called ‘The King and the bold Sailor,” but the 
pirate is there called Captain Weir. 
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A NEw Sone In PRaIsE OF THE BEAvER’S PRIZE - - - 
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42 


34 
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A New Sone on Lorp Netson’s Vicrory AT COPENHAGEN - - 
On 2nd April, 1801, Lord Nelson anchored off Draco, with twelve sail 
of the line, frigates, bomb vessels, &c., and began the bombardment of 
Copenhagen the same day at 10am. Having silenced the Danish bat- 
teries, Lord Nelson, on the score of humanity, proposed a cessation of 
hostilities, and soon after the action ceased, having lasted five hours. The 
whole Danish fleet, to the southward of the Crown batteries, amounting to 
seventeen sail, were sunk, burnt, or captured. This led to an armistice. 

For this service Nelson was created a Viscount. 


A New Sone on THE TAKING OF HAVANNAH - - - 
In June, 1762, Admiral Sir George Pocock and Commodore Keppel 
blockaded the port of Havannah, the Earl of Abermarle operating by land, 
the fleet bombarding Fort Moro. Havannah capitulated on 14th August, 
and with it nine ships of the line, the others having been sunk to block up 
the entrance of the harbour. 


A Sone IN PratlsE OF ADMIRAL DUNCAN - - — = 
On October 11th, 1797, Admiral Duncan was enabled to get between 
the Dutch fleet and the land, off Camperdown. The action commenced 
between twelve and one o’clock, and ended soon after three in the total 
defeat of the Dutch, who lost their Admiral’s and Vice-Admiral’s ships and 
seven other sail of the line, the remainder making their escape with great 
difficulty. 
In consequence of this victory Admiral Duncan was made Viscount 
Duncan and Baron Camperdown. 


Botp NAPIER - - - - - - - 
It was on the 6th April, 1854, when the British fleet in the Baltic had 
returned to its anchorage in Kioge Bay, that Admiral Napier signalled the 
following address to the fleet: “ Lads! war is declared. We are to meet 
a bold and numerous enemy. Should they offer us battle, you know how 
to dispose of them. Should they remain in port, we must try to get at 
them. Success depends upon the precision and quickness of your fire. 
Lads ! sharpen your cutlasses, and the day is your own!” 


BoLtD SAWYER-~ - - = - = : - 
“Bold Sawyer” was Captain James Sayer, commander of the Nassau, 
who, with the fleet under Commodore Keppel, took Goree from the 
French, 29th December, 1758. He died, Admiral of the White, 15th 
October, 1777. 


British BRAVERY 2 2 2 = 4 am z 


ENGLAND’s GLORY IN THE BEHAVIOUR OF BRAVE KILLEYGROVE - 
Whoever “brave Killigrove” was, he was not Admiral Killigrew, 
who at that time was in disgrace. 


ENGLAND’s GLORY; OR, THE FRENCH KING STRIP’D - - 


ENGLISH CouRAGE DISPLAYED; OR, BRAVE NEWS FROM ADMIRAL 
VERNON - - - - - - - - 
On 21st November, 1839, Admiral Vernon attacked Porto Bello, on 
the Isthmus of Darien, and the Governor capitulated the next day. The 
place was given over to plunder, a fact which the sailors of his fleet were 
not slow to take advantage of. This conquest was made with only six men of 
war, without any land forces, except 200, which the Admiral brought from 
Jamaica; and the Admiral, having blown up the fortifications of Porto 
Bello and the Castles which defended it, returned to Port Royal. 


GIVE IT To HIM, CHARLEY - - - : 2 : 
HAWKE'S ENGAGEMENT - : : : A 


NAVAL VICTORIES’ - = - 2 = 3 a 
This ballad contains so good and succint an account of Naval Com- 
manders and Victories that it should be learned in schools as a pleasant 

and easy method of remembering them. 


NELSON AND COLLINGWOOD : E f e a 


ON THE LATE ENGAGEMENT IN CHARLESTOWN RIVER - - 

During the War of American Independence, Sir Peter Parker attemp- 

ted to take Charlestown, S.C., but unsuccessfully. He got the worst of it 

on 28th June, 1776, when he attacked Sullivan’s Island; and one ship, 

in particular, the Bristol, Captain Morris, got fearfully cut up, her brave 
Commander and forty of her crew being killed and seyenty-one wounded. 
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THE ARETHUSA - - - - - - - - 
On 16th or 17th June, 1778, Captain Marshall, of the Arethusa, one 

of Admiral Keppel’s fleet, summoned La Belle Poule to surrender, off 

Ushant, and after two hours engagement the French ship made sail and 

escaped by running ashore. She was subsequently taken as a prize, and 

made one of the British Navy. This very popular song was written by 

P. Hoare, Esq., and first appeared in W. Shield’s Opera of Lock and Key, 


in 1796. 
Tue Arrow SLoop oF WAR = = : s i 
Tue BATTLE oF BOULOGNE iS z 5 2 ee SE 
THE BATTLE OF NAVARINO - = & ef Ms 


Near Navarino, on 20th October, 1827, the combined fleets of England, 
France, and Russia, under command of Admiral Codrington, nearly de- 
stroyed the Turkish and Egyptian fleet. More than pared ships, many of 
them four deckers, were blown up, or burnt, chiefly by the Turks them- 
selves, to prevent their falling into the hands of their enemies. 


THE BATTLE OF THE NILE - - - - hs 
On Ist August, 1798, Rear-Admiral Sir Horatio Nelson, K.C.B., with 
the squadron under his command, consisting of fourteen ships of the line, 
attacked the French fleet of thirteen ships of the line and four frigates, at 
anchor across the Bay of Aboukir, near the Mouth of the Nile; the enemy 
were moored in a strong line of battle, flanked by numerous gun boats, and 
a battery of guns and mortars on an island in their van; nine ships of the 
line were taken, two burnt, and one frigate sunk. L’Orient, of 120 guns, 
Brueys, Admiral and Commander-in-Chief was blown up, and more than 
1,000 men perished. For this Nelson was loaded with honours and made 
Baron Nelson of the Nile. 


THE BaTTLe oF TRAFALGAR - - - - - 
On October 21st, 1805, Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson, with twenty- 
seven sail of the line, attacked the united French and Spanish fleets, con- 
sisting of thirty-three sail of the line, viz.: eighteen French, commanded 
by Admiral Villeneuve, and fifteen Spanish, commanded by Admiral 
Gravina. The action began at twelve o’clock, off Cape Trafalgar, and, 
after a conflict of upwards of four hours, nineteen sail of the line struck 
their colours. About the middle of the action Lord Nelson was struck by 
a musket ball, and soon afterwards died, and the total loss on board the 
British fleet was 1,587. 


Tue BrAvE Tars oF OLD ENGLAND - S = a os 


Tue Famous FicHT aT MALAGO; OR, THE ENGLISHMEN’S VICTORY 
OVER THE SPANIARDS - = : = - = 
About 1600, 


THE GAME Cocks oF OLD ENGLAND - = 2 =e 


THe Honour or BrisToL - = Z = 5 z 


This is believed to have been written about 1635, most probably by 
Lawrence Price. 


Fue Potty PRIVATEER - = “ = F: is 


THE Royat TriumMPH - : = = : : 
This battle refers to the continuous battle of La Hogue, May, 1692, 


the British ships being led by Admiral Russell, Sir Geo. Rooke, and Sir 
Ralph Delaval. 


Tue Roya Victory - - - - - - = 
This ballad commemorates the victory over the Dutch off Harwich, 
when the Dutch lost seventeen vessels captured and fourteen burnt. Admiral 
Opdam was blown up with all his crew. The English lost only one ship, 
but several Commanders and Men of Honour were killed in the action: 
among them, the Earls of Falmouth, Portland, and Marlborough, Lord 
Muskerry, and Rear-Admiral Sanson, and Admiral Lawson died of his 
wounds soon after. 

On 30th June a thanksgiving for this victory was held in London, 
and on 4th July all over England. A Medal was struck in honour of the 
Duke of York’s victory ; on one side was a bust of the Duke and his titles, 
on the reverse a trophy, with ships engaged, and the motto Mec minor in 


tervis. Fun. I1.. MDCLXV. = 
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THe Sartor’s ONELY DELIGHT 2 3 5 % : 


This ballad was probably written in the latter part of the 16th Cen- 
tury, and is referred to in a play called ‘The two Noble Kinsmen, pre- 
sented at the Black friars by the King’s Maiesties servants with great 
whore Peas by the Memorable Worthies 

r. Fohn Fletcher, and F ; 

Mr, William Shabpeore } Gent.” (Edit. 1634) Act ILL, Se. 5. 
“ Enter Faylor’s Daughter” (singing)— 

“ The George Alow came from the South, 
From the Coast of Barbary, a. 
And there he met with brave gallants of war, 
By one, by two, hy three—a. 
Well haild, well hiild, you jolly gallants, 
And whither now are you bound a, 
O let me have your company 
Till (we) come to the sound a.” 


THe SEAMEN’s VICTORY - - - - - -  - 
On 11th May, 1690, the combined fleet of ten English, under Admiral 
Killigrew, and five Dutch ships of the line, two frigates, and two fire ships, 
sighted the French fleet of ten sail of the line, under Chateau Renaud, 
off Ceuta. At first the French were disposed to give battle, but seeing 
the strength of the opposing fleet, set his top-gallant sails and made off 
with all speed. The English pursued, but the French ships being just out 
of harbour and clean, they escaped. He died on 9th November, 1712. 


THE SHANNON AND CHESAPEAK - - - - - 
The Chesapeake, U.S.A. frigate, Captain Laurence, of 49 guns anda 
crew of 400 men, lay in Boston harbour, whilst H.B.M.S. Shannon 
cruized about, vainly tempting it to come out. At length, on Ist June, 
1813, Captain Broke, of the latter ship, challenged a combat by standing 
to close by Boston Lighthouse. The Chesapeake accepted the challenge, 
and sailed out, so certain of victory as to have omitted all provision for 
the wounded. The fight took place within sight of the shore, where the 
result was anxiously regarded. After two or three broadsides they closed, 
and the Shannon’s men boarded the Chesapeake. The action was short 
and bloody. Within fifteen minutes the Union Jack was run up, and, to 
the disgust of the on-lookers, the Chesapeake sailed away in charge of the 
Shannon. The British loss was twenty-three killed and fifty-six wounded, 
out of a crew of 330 men; the American, seventy killed and 100 wounded. 
Captain Laurence, who was wounded, subsequently died, and was honour- 
able buried at Halifax. 


Tue TERRIBLE PRIVATEER - s = 2 : ~ 


PRESS-GANG. 


Duke WILLIAM’s FROLIC . - - = al 
This is supposed to be an adventure of William IV. when Duke of Clarence. 


SWEET PoLit oF PLYMOUTH - = = = S bs 


THE FEMALE Press-GANG - - - - eoge 
Tue Press’> Man’s LAMENTATION - Z i : J 
THE Sartor LApDDIE - g : = 3 Sayr2 
Tue SeaMAn’s ADIEU TO HIS DEAR - - - 4 


Tue SHip CarPENTER’s LovE TO THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER - 
There is a second part to this, shewing how he went alone to the 
Bristol Merchant’s house and asked for his daughter’s hand. The Father 
replied that his daughter was dead, but the young bridegroom assured 
him he should see her within an hour, and all ended happily. 


THE VALIANT SAILOR - = ~ a es Seis 


YounG WILLIAM = = = ze = a = 
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14 


DISASTER. 


CoNSTANCE AND ANTHONY - - : ° : - 
ENGLAND’s GREAT Loss BY A STORM OF WIND = - - 
Tue Benyamin’s LAMENTATION FOR THEIR SAD Loss AT SEA BY 

STORMS AND TEMPESTS ‘ 4 = . = 
THE DistTRESsED SAILOR’s GARLAND - = - - - 
THE FORECASTLE SAILOR” - z x . > . 
Tue Loss oF THE CENTAUR : - 2 s i Fe 


THE Loss oF THE Vicrory MAN or War - - - 
Admiral Sir John Balchen was born 2nd February, 1669, and, after 
much meritorious service afloat, he hoisted his flag, as Commander-in-Chief 
of a fleet of fourteen British Sail of the Line and nine Dutch Men of War, 
or. the Victory, in the beginning of July, 1744. The fleet sailed 7th 
August from Spithead for Portugal and the Mediterranean, with upwards 
of two hundred Sail of Merchant Ships under its convoy. On his return 
to England a violent storm, on 3rd October, dispersed the whole fleet, 
which, however, with the exception of the Victory, arrived at Spithead, 
but in a very shattered state. The luckless Victory is supposed to have 
struck upon the Casket rock, near Alderney, on the 4th October, and the 
Admiral, his crew of 1,100 picked men, and about fifty volunteers of good 
family were lost. Not one survived. A monument to his memory was 
erected in Westminster Abbey, and George II. allowed his widow a pension 
of £500 a year. 


THe MERMAID - x es < ie z es 


THE SEAMEN’S ADIEU TO HIS Pritty BETTY LIVING NEAR WAPPING; 
OR, A PATTERN OF TRUE Love, &c. - - - 


THE SEAMAN’S DISTRESS - z 2 2 s Ay 


THE SHIP IN DISTRESS - = = ke z —— 
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Vanitee,” which differs somewhat from this, and is evidently more modern. 
This used to be sung by Professor Wilson (Christopher North), and has 
even been imputed to his pen. The first verse runs thus : 
“There was a gallant Ship, 
And a gallant Ship was she, 
Eck iddle dee, and the Lowlands low, 
And she was called ‘The Goulden Vanitee,’ 
As she sailed in the Lowlands low.” 
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he could hold out the longest. 

The ballad is trustworthy in its history, even to Teach’s drinking a glass 
of wine, and its accompanying speech. He was deservedly killed in action 
on 2tst November, 1717. Captain Maynard had the wretch’s head cut 
off and hung to his bowsprit, and after shewing it at Bath town he sailed 
with it to the Men of War in James’ river. 
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THE Famous FIGHT AT MALAGO. Verse 3, Zine 2, “So nigh to the Mould "—(AMo/e). 


A Famous SEA FIGHT BETWEEN CAPTAIN WARD AND THE RAINBOW. Verse 2, ine 1, “For he hath sent 
unto the King”—(¥ames L.) Verse 9, line '7, “1 would have saved brave Essex life’’—(the 2nd Earl of 
Essex, beheaded 28th February, 1601.) Verse 12, line 1, “ The first was Lord Clifford "—(Geo. Chfford, 3rd 
Earl of Cumberland, died in 1606.) Verse 12, line 3, “The second was Lord Mountjoy”—(Chas. Blount, 
Lord Mountjoye and Earl of Devonshire, died in 1606.) 

ENGLAND’s GLORY IN THE BEHAVIOUR OF BRAVE KILLEYGROVE. Verse 12, line 2, “ Not past one Glass, or 
two” —(A Glass, where used tn connection with a naval action, means halfan hour.) Verse 16, line 4, “Into 
Marseilles Mold’’—(Mole'or Harbour.) 

THE SAILOR’S ONELY DELIGHT. Verse 1, line 3, ‘‘O they were Merchant men, and bound for Safee ”—(Saiee, 
Sallee, or Sla,on the West Coast of Morocco, once famous for its pirates.) Verse 14, line 1, “1, wee are French- 
men, and war upon the Sea””—(Aye, we are Frenchmen, &c.) 

ENGLISH COURAGE DISPLAy’D. Verse 6, dine 2, “Of thirty thousand Pieces of Eight, the Houses to save did 
proffer”—(A Spanish coin, that of Mexico in value about 4s. 64d., that of Peru 4s. 3d. English. ‘‘Dictionartum 
Britannicum,” by N. Bailey, 1736.) Verse 11, The first line 1s missing. 

HAWKE’s ENGAGEMENT. Verse 1, (ne 1, “ The fourteenth of September” —(Should read November, passim. The 
Sight took place off Queberon on 20th November, 1759, and the French, after losing some vessels, captured and 
sunk, made good their retreat.) Verse 17, line 1, “O, then they steer’d for Corjack bay ”—(Carnac.) 

A NEW SONG ON THE TAKING OF HAVANNAH. Verse 1, line 6, “ Pocock and General Keppel ”—( Commodore 
Keppel.) Verse 3, line 2, “‘And hunted them like Mawkin”—(Pussy or Hare.) Verse 3, line 3, “And 
turn’d up hnndreds in their Fuds’””—(/orms.) 

THE GAME COCKS OF OLD ENGLAND. Verse 4, line 4, “The draw boys you know”—(Barmen.) Verse 4, 
line 5, ‘‘ For five pounders will go "—( The amount of bounty given to volunteer seamen.) 

THE BENJAMIN’S LAMENTATION FOR THEIR SAD LOss AT SEA BY STORMS AND TEMPESTS. Verse 1, line 2, 
“T Boys, O Boys” —(Aye, boys.) 

ENGLAND'S GREAT Loss BY A STORM OF WIND. Verse 3, dine 6, “ Thinking to fetch up in amose”—(//amoaze.) 

THE DISTRESSED SAILOR’S GARLAND. Verse 4, lime 5, “Our main sail haul'd up in the brils”—(Brails.)} 
Verse 6, line 4, “And the fore tack down with a passaree’”—(Passarado.) Verse 7, line 3, ‘“‘ Our sheets 
close aft, and boilings haul’d””—(Bowlines.) Verse 8, line 1, ‘‘ It was steady, steady, now ’tis lof” —(Luf} 
Verse 11, line 3, ‘‘ The peteral shews herself, I vow” —( The petral—a bird presaging storms.) 

BONNY SHADWELL Dock. Verse 3, dine 3, ‘‘ But the rumbo I sluiced o’er his white chizzled wig”—(Rofe stolen 
Jrom a Royal Dockyard.) 


THE SAILOR’S FROLIc. Verse 8, dine 8, “In the port of the Paddy’s Goose” —(7he White Swan.) 


RATCLIFFE HIGHWAY IN 1842. Verse 9, dine 2, ‘She eat thirteen faggots,”"—(Made from the odd cuttings of meat, 
the “block ornaments” of the low-class butcher's shops.) Verse 10, dine 4, “And broke her nose at the 
Paddy’s Goose ”"—( The White Swan.) 


THE DISTRACTED SAILOR’S GARLAND. Verse 6, ne 6, “ Till with Admiral Lake he came”—(/ can jind no 
Admiral of this name.) 

THE JOLLY SAILOR. Verse 11, /ine 2, “ And lived in the wild of Kent "—( Weald.) 

THE BRISTOL WEDDING. Verse 13, fine 2, ‘For he is a Statesman above my degree”—(A proprietor, one who 
occupies his own estate.) Verse 1'7, line 1, ‘‘ He said, my brave hero, since thou loves thy marrow ”—(Mate, 
lover, or companion.) 

Tur DISTRESSED SHIP CARPENTER. Verse 9, line 4, “Or do you weep for my Fee”—-(Proferty.) 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH SAILING IN THE Low-LaANps. Verse 6, 4me 1, ‘‘ He had an Augur fit for the nonce "— 


( Occasion.) 


Ly 


78 THE ALGERIAN SLAVE’S RELEASEMENT. Verse 4, dine 1, “ And when with Strappadoes ”—(Fioggings.) 
*78 THE FANCY FRIGATE. Verse 2, line 2, “ To the cock-pit the Waisters for buckets must run”—(Green hands or 
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worn seamen.) Verse 4, tine 1, ‘“‘ Half a dozen he starts, and so he goes on”"—(/Y7e commences the day with 
giving a man half a dozen lashes.) Verse 5, line 1, ‘Our Decks being wash’d and our sheets being home” 
—(A rope or chain fastened to one or both the lower corners of a sail.) Verse 7, line 4, ‘‘ Our ropes, they are 
flemished either in harbour or at sea”—(Cozled.) Verse 8, line 2, ‘‘ Jack o’ Clubs here is calling for swabs 
in his song ”—(Mops of different sizes, used for all purposes, and made of old rope yarn.) Verse 8, line 4, 
“And the bright iron hoops on the mess-kids must shine "—( Wooden tubs for holding cooked victuals or cocoa.) 
Verse 11, line 2, ‘Our short rakes are copper, boys, every one ””—(Shot racks.) Verse 12, tine 1, “ Neither 
commons or hatchways I'd have you go near’—(Combings.) Verse 13, dine 2, “ All hands to make sail, 
going large is the song” —(Gorg with the wind free, when the studding sails will draw.) 


80 THE CARFINDO. (One of the Ship's Carpenter's gang.) 
84 BLOOMING SALLY. Verse, 7 dine 1, “Then find them a gig” —(Mirthful, jocular.) 
94 LORDS ANSON AND HAWKE. Verse 6, line 3, “To Hutchinson and Dickson, who for Courage never baulk ’— 


(Thos. Howard Hutchenson and Wm. Dickson were both Captains in the Navy at this time, Dickson afterwards 
became Admiral.) 
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Dry, I’m singing of French, Dutch and Spanish Armada, 
And going to give you each regular date, 

Since the year that we conquered the famous Armada, 
Which hap’t fifteen hundred and eighty-eight. 

Queen Elizabeth, bless the old girl, was placed ready, 
If they landed, to shew them some true English Sport ; 

But their whiskers were sing’d by bold Drake, brave and steady, 
Just to save them a licking at Tilbury fort. 


Then hurra for the tars of Old England so free, 
The pride of the world, and the Lord of the Sea. 


In ninety-six, following Raleigh and Howard, 
Off Calais with their Canon so pepper’d the Dons ; 
That the smell of the powder made each man a coward, 
And they call’d on their Saints, as they fled from their guns. 
Sixteen hundred and sixty-two, with his beesom, 
Van Tromp swore he’d sweep the whole sea, or be shot, 
But Blake beat him twice, and next year, just to please him, 
He’d two actions with Monk, and Mynheer went to pot. 


Then Hurra, &c. 


In sixty and five, the Dutch Admiral Opdam, 
Swore, ‘‘ Der Tifle, he’d eat up the brave Duke of York ;” 
But his Highness so merrily pepper’d and pop’d ’em, 
Tho’ their ships were like lead, their heels were like cork. 
Next year, for four days, Albermarle and his sailors, 
The spawn of Van Tromp beat weather and lee, 
For chain shot was first used ; they all scamper’d like taylors, 
And our tars, from that moment, were Lords of Sea. 


Then Hurra, &c. 
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In seventy-two the Mynheers cried peccavi, 
When his fatal time came gallant Sandwich lay flat ; 
But ’twas found ninety-two made the pride of the Navy, 
Don’t you know there’s a glorious song about that ? 
To seventeen hundred and two in my history next I go, 
When the English and Dutch, under bold Sir George Rooke, 
Beat the Spaniards and French in the harbour of Vigo, 
Forty-eight sail in all, blow’d up, sunk and took. 


Then Hurra, &c. 


In the year forty-four Admirals Warren and Anson 
Beat the French, so did Hawke, only two ships remain’d ; 
Boscawen’s proud fleet, fifty-five saw advancing, 
And, in fifty-eight, Pococke two vict’ries obtain’d. 
But the year fifty-nine was the Noblest then going, 
When an English invasion was all the world’s talk ; 
Then La Clue off the Streights was well bang’d by Boscawen, 
And Conflans run on a lee shore by bold Hawke. 


Zhen Hurra, &c. 


In eighty bold Rodney well tickled Langarry, 
Eighty-one saw Hyde Parker so gloriously shine, 
But next year Count de Evasse, in the Ville de Parry, 
Was took, when so gallantly we broke the line. 
But all this, to this war is nothing comparable, 
Though we beat Dons, Monsieurs, and Mynheer to some tune, 
My Lord Howe lead the way to a Victory terrible, 
Off Ushant in the Morn, Ninety-four, first of June. 


Then Hurra, €&%c. 


In June ninety-five, brave Cornwallis did service, 
So did Bridport, and all on’t was done in one week ; 
But Valentine’s day, the next, and great Jarvis, 
No pen can describe, nor lungs can speak. 
Yet October eleventh, same year for hard fighting, 
Was the best brush of all, when from Camperdown’s shore, 
Brave Duncan so nobly Dutch treachery requiting, 
Brought their fleet to anchor all sung at the Nore. 


Then Hurra, €&c. 


But, as if British tars, to their Country so hearty, 
Was determined still honour on honour to pile, 
Ninety-eight, first of August, did up Bonaparte, 
By the wonders that Nelson performed at the Nile. 
But, Lord, how I talk, an’t the nation bestowing 
A pillar to tell about tars and their lives ? 
And ’tis gloriously done, for to them ’tis all owing, 
That we've laws and religion, and children and wives. 


_. Then ‘Hurra, &. 
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The Famous Fight at Malago. 


Or, the 


Englishmen’s Victory over the Spaniards : 


Relating how Five English Frigats, viz: The Henry, Ruby, Antelope, Grey-hound, 
and Bryan, burnt all the Sfanzsh Ships in their harbour at Malago ; 
battered down their Churches, and their Houses about their ears, kill’d 


abundance of their Men, and obtained an Honourable Victory. 


Come all you brave Sailors 
that satls on the Main, 
LP'Ul tell you of a Fight 
that was lately in Spain ; 
And of five Sail of Frigats 
bound to Malago, 
For to fight the proud Spaniards, 
our Orders was so. 


There was the Henry and Ruby, 
and the Antelope also, 

The Grey-hound and the Bryan, 
Sor Fire-ships must go 5 

But so bravely we weighed, 
and played our parts, 

That we made the proud Spaniards 
to quake in their hearts. 


Then we came to an anchor 
so nigh to the Mould, 

Methinks you proud English, 
do grow very bold ; 

But we came to an Anchor 
so near to the Town, 

That some of their Churches 
we soon battered down. 


They hung out their Flag of Truce, 
Sor to know our Intent, 

And they sent out their Long-boat, 
to know what we meant ; 

But our Captain he answered 
them bravely, it was so, 

For to burn all your Shipping 
before we do go. 


For to burn all our Shipping 
you must Us excuse, 

Tis not five Sail of Frigats 
shall make us to muse ; 

But we burnt all their Shipping 
and their Galles also, 

And we left in the City 
Jull many a Widow. 


Come then, says our Captain, 
let's fire at the Church, 

And down came their Belfrey, 
which grieved them much ,; 

And down came the Steeple, 
which standeth so high, 

Which made the proud Spaniards 
to the Nunnery fly. 
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So great a Confusion 
we made in the Town, 

That their lofty Buildings 
came tumbling down ,; 

Their Wives and their Children 
Sor help they did cry, 

But none could relieve them, 
though danger was nigh. 


The flames and the Smoak, 
so increased their woe, 
That they knew not whither 

to yun nor to go; 
Some to shun the Fire, 
leapt into the Flood, 
And there they did perish 
in Water and Mud. 


Our Guns we kept firing, 
sttll shooting amazin, 
Whilst many a proud Spantard 
was on the place slain ; 
The rest being amazed, 
Sor succour did cry, 
But all was tn vain, 
they had no where to flye. 
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At length being forced, 
they thought it most fit, 
Onto the brave English Men 
Jor to submit ; 
And so a conclusion 
at last we did make, 
Upon such conditions 
as was fit to take. 


The Spanish Armado 
did England no harm, 
’Twas but a Bravado 
lo give us alarm , 
But with our five Frigats, 
we aid them bumbast, 
And made them of English Men’s 
valour to taste. 


When this noble Victory 
we did obtain, 
Then home we returned 
to England again ; 
Where we were received 
with welcomes of Foy, 
Because with five Frigats, 
we dtd them destroy. 


BETWEEN 


Captain Ward and the Rainbow. 


TRIKE up you lusty gallants 


with musick and sound of drum, 


For we have descryed a Rover 
upon the Sea is come ; 
His name is Captain Ward, 
right well it doth appear, 
There has not been such a Rover 
found out this thousand year : 


For he hath sent unto the King, 
the sixth of Fanuary, 

Desiring that he might come in 
with all his company ; 

And if your King will let me come, 
till I my tale have told, 

I will bestow for my ransome, 
full thirty ton of gold. 


O nay, O nay, then said our King, 
O nay, this must not be, 

To yield to such a Rover, 
myself will not agree ; 

He hath deceived the /vench man, 
likewise the King of Spazn, 

And how can he be true to me, 
that hath been false to twain ? 


With that our King provided 

a ship of worthy fame, 
Rainbow is she called, 

if you would know her name : 
Now the gallant Rainbow 

she rows upon the Sea, 
Five hundred gallant Seamen 

to bear her company. 


The Dutch man and the Spaniard, 
she made them for to flye, 
Also the bonny /rench man, 
as she met him on the Sea. 
When as this gallant Rainbow 
did come where Ward did lye, 
Where is the Captain of this ship ? 
this gallant Rambow did cry. 


O, that am I, says Captain Ward, 
there’s no man bids me lye, 

And if thou art the King’s fair ship, 
thou art welcome unto me: 

T’ll tell thee what, says Rainbow, 
our King is in great grief, 


That thou shouldst lye upon the Sea, 


and play the arrant thief, 
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And will not let our merchants ships 
pass as they did before ; 

Such tydings to our King is come, 
which grieves his heart full sore : 

With that, this gallant Raznbow 
she shot, out of her pride, 

Full fifty gallant brass pieces, 
charged on every side. 


And yet these gallant shooters 
prevailed not a pin, 


Though they were brass on the outside, 


brave Ward was steel within: 


Shoot on, shoot on, says Captain Ward, 


your sport well pleaseth me, 
And he that first gives over, 
shall yield unto the Sea. 


I never wrong’d an English ship 
but Zurk and King of Spaz, 
And the jovial Dutch man, 
as I met on the Main ; 
If I had known your King 
but one two years before, 
I would have sav’d brave Essex life, 
whose death did grieve me sore. 


Go tell the King of England, 
go tell him thus from me, 
If he reigns King of all the Land, 
I will reign King at Sea. 
With that the gallant Raindow shot, 
and shot and shot in vain, 
And left the Rover’s company, 
and return’d home again. 


Our Royal King of England, 
your ships return’d again, 

For Wara’s ship is so strong 
it never will be tane. 

O, everlasting ! says our King, 
I have lost jewels three, 


Which would have gone unto the Seas, 


and brought proud Ward to me. 


The first was Lord Ciford, 
Earl of Cumberland , 

The second was Lord Mountjoy, 
as you shall understand ; 

The third was brave Essex 
from field would never flee, 
Which would have gone unto the Seas, 

and brought proud Ward to me. 
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Honour of Rnistel 


TTEND you and give ear awhile, 
and you shall understand, 

Of a Battle fought upon the Sea, 

by a Ship of Command ; 
The fight it was so famous, 

that all Men’s Hearts do fill, 
And makes them cry, Zo Sea 

with the Angel Gabriel. 


The lusty Ship of Bristol, 
sail’d out adventurously, 
Against the Foes of Hxgland, 


their strength with them to try: 


Well victual’d, rig’d and mann’d, 
with good Provision still, 

Which made them cry, Zo Sea 
with the Angel Gabriel. 


The Captain, famous LVetheway, 
so he was call’d by name, 

The Master’s name Fohn Mines, 
a Man of noted Fame : 

The Gunner Thomas Watson, 
A Man of perfect Skill, 

With other valiant Hearts 
in the Angel Gabriel. 


They, waiving up & down the Seas, 
upon the Ocean Main, 
It ts not long ago, quoth they, 
since England fought with Spain, 
Would we with them might meet, 
our minds for to fulfil, 
We would play a noble Bout 
with our Angel Gabriel. 


They had no sooner spoken, 

but straight appear’d in sight, 
Three lusty Spanish vessels, 

of warlike Force and Might ; 
With bloody Resolution, 

they fought our Blood to spill, 
And vow’d to make a Prize 

of our Angel Gabriel. 


Then first came up their Admiral, 
themselves for to advance, 

In her she bore full forty-eight 
pieces of Ordnance ; 

The next that then came near us, 
was the Vice-Admiral, 

Which shot most furiously, 
at the Angel Gabriel. 
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Our gallant Ship had in her, 
full forty fighting Men, 
With twenty Pieces of Ordnance, 
we play’d about them then ; 
And with Powder, Shot, and Bullets, 
we did employ them still, 
And thus began the Fight 
with our Angel Gabriel. 


Our Captain to our Master said, 
Take courage, Master bold, 
The Master to the Seamen said, 
Stand fast, my Hearts of Gold ; 
The Gunner, unto all the rest, 
Brave hearts, be valiant still, 
Let us fight in the Defence 
of our Angel Gabriel. 


Then we gave them a Broadside, 
which shot their Mast asunder, 
And tore the Bow Spret of their Ship, 
which made the Spaniards wonder; 
And caused them to cry, 
with voices loud and shrill, 
Help, help, or else we sink 
by the Angel Gabriel. 


Yet desperately they boarded us, 
for all our valiant Shot, 
Three score of their best fighting Men, 
upon our Decks were got ; 
And then, at their first entrance, 
full thirty we did kill ; 
And thus we cleared the decks 
of the Angel Gabriel. 


With that,their three Ships boarded us, 
again with might and main, 
But still our noble Englishmen 
cry’d out, 4 jig for Spain ; 
Though seven times they boarded us, 
at last we shew’d our skill, 
And made them feel the Force 
of our Angel Gabriel. 


Seven hours this Fight continued, 
and many Men lay dead, 

With purple Gore, and Spanish blood, 
the Sea was coloured red ; 

Five hundred of their Men, 
we there, outright, did kill, 

And many more were maim’d 
by the Angel Gabriel. 


They, seeing of these bloody Spoils, 
the rest made haste away, 

For why, they saw it was no boot, 
any longer for to stay ; 

Then they fled into Cales, 
and there they must lye still, 

For they never more will dare to meet 
with our Angel Gabriel. 


We had within our English Ship 
but only three Men slain, 
And five Men hurt, the which I hope 
will soon we well again ; 
At Bristol we were landed, 
and let us praise God still, 
That thus hath blest our Men, 
and our Angel Gabriel. 


Now let me not forget to speak 
o’ the’ Gift giv’n by the Owner 


Of the Angel Gabriel, 


that many years had known her ; 
Two hundred Pounds in Coin and Plate, 
he gave with free good will, 
Unto them that bravely fought 
in the Angel Gabriel. 
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The Royal Victory 


obtained (with the Providence of Almighty God) against the Dutch Fleet. 
Fune 2nd and 3rd, 1665. 


ET £ngland, and freland, and Scotland rejoice, 
And render thanksgiving w* heart and w'® voice. 
That surly anatick that now will not sing, 
Is false to the Kingdom, and Foe to the King ; 
For he that will grutch, 
Our Fortune is sutch, 
doth deal for the Devil, as well as the Dutch ; 
For why should my nature or conscience repine, 
At taking of his life, that fain would have mine. 


So high a Victory we could not command, 
Had it not been gain’d by an Almighty hand, 
The great Lord of Battels did perfect this work, 
For God and the King, and the good Duke of York ; 
Whose courage was such, 
Against the Low Dutch, 
that vapour’d and swagger’d, like Lords in a hutch ; 
But, let the bold Hollander burn, sink, or swin, 
They have honour enough to be beaten by him. 


Fire, Aire, Earth and Water, it seemes were imployed, 
To strive for the Conquest w“ we have injoy’d, 
No honour, or profit, or safety can spring, 
To those who do fight against God and the King ; 
The Battel was hot, 
And bloudily fought, 
the Fire was like Rain, and like Hail was y® Shot, 
For in this Ingagement ten thousand did bleed 
Of Flemmings, who now are y® Low Dutch indeed. 


In this cruel Conflict stout Opdam was slain, 
By the great Duke of York, and lyes sunk in y® Main, 
'T was from y® Duke’s Frigat that he had his doome, 
And by the Duke’s Valour he was overcome ; 

It was his good Fate, 

To fall at that Rate, 

who sink under Princes, are buried in State, 

Since Valour and courage in one grave must lye, 
It is a great honour, by great hands to dye. 
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That gallant bold fellow, y° Son of Van Trump, 
Whose brains were beat out by the head of the Rump, 
Ingaging with Ho/mes, a brave Captain of ours, 
Retreated to Weptune’s salt, waterie bowers : 

His Fate was grown grim, 

He no longer could swim, 

but he that caught Fishes, now Fishes catch him, 

They eat up our Fish, without Reason or Lawes, 
But now they are going to pay for the Sawce. 


To mock at men’s miserie is not my aime, 
It never can add to an Anglishman’s fame, 
But I may rejoyce that the Battel is woun, 
Because in the Victory, God’s will is done ; 

Whose Justice appears 

In such great affairs, 

who will for Amboina plague them and their Heirs, 

For he that did comber his conscience with gilt, 
In shedding of blood, his own shall be spilt. 


In this cruel Contest, (our fortune was such), 
We tooke seventeen Men of War from the Dutch, 
And likewise (as then the occasion requir’d 
And as God would have it) fourteen more were fir’d : 

At Amboina, when 

They Tortur’d our Men, 

they look’d not to have the same paid them agen, 

With Fire and with Water their Sinews they crack’t, 
In Fire and in Water they dy’d for the Fact. 


According as our God of Battel commanded, 

The best of their Vessels were Fir’d and Stranded, 

All Ships, Men of War ; for what Power hath Man 

To fight with that Army, when God leads y® Van: 
They Steere and they Stem, 
But ’twas so extream, 

but men were neer dying, with killing of them ; 
They lost, when y* Muskets and Cannons so thunder’d, 
Twice so many Thousand, as we have lost hundred. 


’T would make a brave Englishman’s heart leap to see’t, 
But forty Ships made an escape of their Fleet, 
W* our Men persue with much courage and strength, 
’T is doubtless but we shall surprize them at length : 

If God be our guide, 

And stand by our side, 

we shall be befriended with fair Wind and Tide, 

If Providence prosper us with a good gale, 
The Dutch, nor the Devil shall ever prevaile. 


Prince Rufert, like lightning flew through their Fleet, 
Like Flame mixt with Powder, their Army did meet, 
Ten thousand slain Bodies the Ocean ore spread, 
That in few hours distance, were living and dead ; 
Their Admirals all, 
Save one there did fall, 
and Death had command like a Chief General ; 
Brave Smzth in the Mary did shave out his way, 
As Reapers do Wheat, or as Mowers do Hay. 


» 


Stout Lawson and Mznn there did play both their parts, 
Who emptied their Guns in their Enemies hearts, 
The burly fat Dutchmen being cut out in Slips, 
The Vessels did look more like Shambles than Ships, 

God prosper the Fleete, 

And send they may meet 

de Ruzter to make up the Conquest compleat, 

God bless all the Princes, and every thing 
That fights for ye Kingdom and prayes for y® King. 
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The Seamen's Aistorp, 


O 


Admiral Killigrew’s glorious conquest over the French 


Fleet in the Streights, as they were coming from 


THouLOoN towards Brest. 


But we so wisely rul’d the Roast, 


Won: joy full News come late from Sea, The French, at first did brag and boast, 


’Tis of a gallant Victory, 


Which o’er the French we did obtain, Under our Admiral Kiligrew, 


Upon the throbbing Ocean Main, 
As soon as e’er they found our Rage, 
The Rogues was glad to disengage. 


The French Fleet sailing from Zhoulon, 
As we, by Letters, understand, 

To join with those that lay at Brest, 

As some of them have since Confest ; 
But our brave Fleet with them did meet, 
And made the Frenchmen soon retreat. 


Five Ships, with others, did advance, 
Being the very Pride of France ; 

The Lewis, Dauphin, and the Sun, 
With others, which were fore’d to run, 
As by this Ditty you shall hear, 

Brave English Boys the Coast did Clear. 


That we engag’d, and beat them too ; 
Declaring that we did not fear 
The haughty Rage of proud Mounsieur. 


Our Admiral bore up amain, 

Resolving that he would maintain 

A sharp and bloody fight with those 

Who dare King William’s Crown oppose: 
Then Broad-sides streight began to roar, 
Which laid the French in reeking Gore. 


Right valiant Seamen, fierce and bold, 
Courageous, noble, Hearts of Gold, 

All with a Resolution bent, 

Whole Showers of Shot to them they sent, 
By which the French in Hundreds fell, 
Our Guns did:ring their Passing-bell. 


We pour’d our Shot on ev’ry Side, The French-men they did retreat, 
’Tis bravely done, the Captains cry’d, They were a shatter’d torn Fleet ; 
Though sharp and bloudy be the Fray, But, if he shall them overtake, 

The French are beat, we have the day; =A Prize of all the rest he'll make ; 
True English Boys, ’twas bravely done, | Couragious Boys are sail’d with him, 
See how the Frenchmen run, they run. | Who freely venture Life and Limb. 


Now, while we did maintain the Fight, Under the Admiral’s Command, 
Two French Ships there we sunk downright For to defend the Native Land ; 
And likewise have we taken Three, May Heaven prosper still and bless 
This crown’d our Work with Victory ; Our valiant Soldiers good Success, 
The Noble Valiant Killegrew, Then we hereafter may advance 
After the rest do’s still pursue. To shake the very Crown of France. 
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Qn Admiral Russel’s 
Total Defeat of the French Fleet. 


7 in the morn, on the Nineteenth of May, 


Recorded be for ever the famous Ninety-two, 
Brave Russel did discern, by break of day, 
The lofty sails of France advancing to. 
All hands aloft, they cry ; let English courage shine, 
Let fly a culverine, a signal for the line ; 
Let every man supply his gun, 
Follow me, you shall see, 
That the battle it will be soon won. 


Tourville upon the Main triumphant roll’d 

To meet the gallant Russel in combat o’er the deep ; 
He led a noble train of Heroes bold, 

To sink the English Admiral and his Fleet. 
Now every gallant mind to Victory does aspire, 
The bloody fight’s begun, the Sea is all on fire ; 

And mighty fate stood looking on, 

Whilst a flood, all of blood, 
Fill’d the scuppers of the rising Sun. 


Sulphur, smoke and noise, disturbing the air, 

With thunder and wonder affright the Gallic shore ; 
Their regulated hands stood trembling near, 

To see their lofty streamers now no more: 
At Six o'clock the red, the smiling victors led, 
To give a second blow, the fatal overthrow. 

Now death and honor equal reign, 

Now they cry, Run or die, 
British Colours ride the Vanquish’d Main. 


See they fly amaz’d o’er rocks, and o’er sands ! 
One danger they grasp to shun a greater fate ; 
In vain they cry for aid to weeping lands ; 
The nymphs, and sea gods mourn their lost estate, 
For ever more adieu, ill omen’d rising Sun! 
From thy untimely end, thy Master’s fate’s begun ; 
Enough, thou Mighty God of war! 
Now we sing, Bless the King, 
And doubly bless each brave English Tan 


OME all ye jolly Sailors bold, 
Whose hearts are cast in honour’s mould 
While England’s glory I unfold, 
Huzza to the Arethusa. 
She is a Frigate tight and brave, 
As ever stemm/’d the dashing wave ; 
Her men are staunch 
To their fav’rite Launch, 
And when the foe shall meet our fire, 
Sooner than strike we’ll all expire, 
On board of the Arethusa. 


’T was with the spring-fleet she went out, 
The English Channel to cruize about, 
When four French sail, in show so stout, 
Bore down on the Arethusa. 
The fam’d Belle Poule straight a head did lie, 
The Arethusa seem’d to fly, 
Not a sheet, or a Tack, 
Or a brace did she slack, 
Tho’ the French men laugh’d, and thought it stuff, 
But they knew not the handful of men, how tough, 
On board of the Arethusa. 


On deck five hundred men did dance, 
The stoutest they could find in France, 
We, with two hundred, did advance, 

On board of the Arethusa. 
Our Captain hail’d the Frenchman, ho! 
The Frenchman then cry’d out hallo! 

“ Bear down, d’ye see 

To our Admiral’s lee.” 
“No, no,” says the Frenchman, “that can’t be,” 
“Then I must lug you along with me,” 
Says the Saucy Arethusa. 
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The fight was off the Frenchman’s land, 
We forc’d them back upon their strand ;. 
For we fought till not a stick would stand 

Of the gallant Arethusa. 
And now we’ve driven the foe ashore, 
Never to fight with Britons more, 

Let each fill a glass 

To his favorite lass ! 
A health to our Captain, and Officers true, 
And all that belong to the jovial crew, 

On board of the Arethusa ! 
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The Royal Triumph. 


ALIANT Protestant Boys, 
Here’s Millions of Joys, 
And Triumph now bro... . ught from the Ocean— 


For the French mighty Fleet, 
Now is Shattered and Beat, 
And Destruction, Destruction, Boys, will be their portion. 


Here’s the Facobite Crew, 

Now, believe me, ’tis true, 

Invited the Fre .... nch to this Nation ; 

Who was crossing the Seas, 

With the Zeague Rapparees, 

True Cut-Throats, true Cut-Throats, upon my Salvation. 


But, alas! they did find 

A true P) otestant Wind, 

Which five Weeks or lon .... ger it lasted ; 

Till the most Royal Fleet, 

And the Dutch most compleat, 

They with Thunder, with Thunder, this Project soon blasted. 


On the Nineteenth of Jay, 

The French Fleet made way, 

To make of our Cou.... rage a tryal ; 

They suppos’d we’d ne’r fight, 

But they wern’t in the right, 

For we show’d them, we show’d them, we were true and Loyal. 


Our Admirals bold, 

With their brave Hearts of Gold, 

They fell on, like bra... . ve Sons of Thunder ; 
And their Chain-Shot let fly, 

As the Fleet they drew nigh, 


Where they tore them, they tore them, and rent them in Sunder. 
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Our Squadron True Blue, 

Fought their way through and through, 

At length in Zod’s Po.... und, Boys, we got ’um ; 

Where we gave the proud French 

Snch a Fiery Drench, 

That we sent them, we sent them, straight down to the bottom. 


Such a Slaughter we made, 

While the loud Cannons play’d 

Which Jaid the poor Mo... . mszeurs a bleeding ; 

Nay, their Chief Admiral, 

We did bitterly maul, 

And have taught him, have taught him, I hope, better Breeding. 


Our brave Admiral, 

Being stout DELLAVAL, 

Whose actions all me....n may admire ; 

For the /rench Rising Sun 

Was not able to run, 

Which with seven, with seven more Ships did he fire. 


Valliant Rook sail’d straightway, 

Where a French Squadron lay, 

Close among the Ro ....cks then for shelter ; 

But we fell on Gillore, 

And we fir’d twelve more, 

Thus we fir’d and burn’d the French Fleet, helter skelter. 


Being sunk, took and burn’d, 

There’s not many return’d, 

Was this not a wo.... ful Disaster ? 

How they far’d on our Coast, 

Let ’em Sail Home and boast, 

To Old Lewis, Old Lewis, their Fistula Master. 


When he hears how they sped, 

It will strike him near Dead, 

Losing what he lo... . ng has been getting ; 

But we’ll have him to know, 

That we’ll still keep him low, 

He shall never, shall never, Boys, conquer Great Britain. 


A SONG IN PRAISE 
OF ADMIRAL DUNCAN. 


MARRRRRARARARARARRARARRRARRRRRRRRRRRRRR 


ee all you bold Tars who long for glory and renown, 
See your Courage and Conduct with Victory crown’d, 

Commanded by Duncan, the bravest of men, 

We will conquer the Dutch again and again. 


for such valour would soon put an end to the wars, 
As Admiral Duncan, and his brave British Tars, 


Who boldly fought like heroes bright for honour and 
applause, 


And defie the French and Dutch for to alter our Laws. 


From the Texel the Dutch stole away in the night, 
To assist the proud French, and help them to fight ; 
Old Scotland intending to take and subdue, 
But the bold British Tars made them all for to rue. 
for such valour, *Sc. 


These tidings no sooner to Duncan were brought, 
Than anchors were weighed, and Dutchmen were fought, 
On the eleventh of October we had them in sight, 
And our valorous forces compell’d them to fight. 
for such valour, Sc. 


The Dutch call’d for quarters, and ceased to fire, 

Three cheers, showed the British had gain’d their desire ; 

Brave Duncan took D’ Winter, and 12 more were tane, 

One sunk, and some thousands of Dutchmen were slain. 
For such valour, Se. 
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As for Brave Captain Trollope, his valour, I’m told, 
Among the British Heroes his name shall be ’rolled ; 
In the heat of the battle his valour was shown, 
He fought like a Hero of Fame and Renown. 
For such valour, ce. 


From the banks of Old Holland this battle was seen 
By thousands of people, who there did convene, 
With the tears in their eyes they all did behold, 
The fate of brave Winter, their Admiral bold. 
For such valour, &§e. 


The rest of the Dutch shatter’d fleet then made sail, 
But brave Admiral Duncan was hard at their tail, 
For he maul’d their main masts, and sails shot away, 
And Victory Complete crown’d the glorious day. 
for such valour, 8c. 
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In the Behaviour of Brave Killeygrove. 


cALL you that will be England’s friends, 
be you rich, or be you poor, 

Give ear to me, and J’ll relate 
what happened in Ninety-four. 


»T was in the Month of December, 
mark well but what I say, 

The Plymouth with five Frigates more, 
set sail out of Cales Bay. 


Brave Killeygrove was Commodore, 
bound up into the Streights, 

Where he lost his Life with many more, 
and this was their hard Fate. 


When we came off the Cape Bower, 
two Ships we did espy, 

Which prov’d to be French Men of War, 
and to us they drew nigh. 


They took us to be Merchant Men, 
come down from the Levant, 

From Smyrna or from Scanderoon, 
from Venice or Mercant. 


Till bearing down before the Wind, 
the Truth of it to view, 

They took us to be Men of War, 
and they found it to be true. 


O, then they tack’d, and we stood after, 
as fast as we could hie, 

But before it was full Three o’Clock, 
to them we did draw nigh. 


O, then bespoke brave Killeygrove, 
to his Men both brisk and free, 

I make no Doubt, but in little Time 
our Prizes they will be. 


The French were not unwilling to fight, 
but to fire they did begin ; 

Then we gave them a whole Broadside, 
which made all their Ears to ring. 


We had not fir’d passing two Broadsides, 
as I remember well, 

But there came an unlucky Shot, 
by which brave Killeygrove fell. 


Then Raleigh was the second man 
that did take up the Sword ; 
And so bravely did he manage it, 

as you may take my Word. 


We had not been engaged there 
not past one Glass, or two, 

But that the Falmouth she came up, 
and she gave the last her due. 


Next came the little Adventure up, 
and her Guns she fired so true, 

She put Jack Frenchman to the Rout, 
he knew not what to do. 


We being quite disabled, 

the Carlisle, she made Way, 
After the biggest of the two, 

and she carry’d her the next Day. 


But, had our Mast and Tiller held, 
O, then they should have seen, 
Notwithstanding, for all the Carlisle, 

our Prizes they should have been. 


But to conclude, they were taken both, 
for all they were so bold, 

And soon after they were carried 
into Marseilles Mold. 
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The Sailor's onely Delight. 
Shewing the brave Fight between the George-Aloe, the 
Sweepstake, and certain Frenchmen at Sea. 


The George-Aloe, and the Sweepstake, too, 

with hey, with hoe, for and a nony no, 
O, they were Merchant men, and bound for Safee 

and alongst the Coast of Barbary. 


The George-Aloe to anchor came 
with hey, &c. 

And the jolly Sweepstake kept on her way 
and alongst, &c. 


They had not sayled leagues two or three, 
with hey, &c. 

But they met with a French Man of War upon the Sea, 
and alongst, &c. 


All haile, all haile, you lusty Gallants, 
with hey, &c. 

Of whence is your fair Ship, and whither are you bound ? 
and alongst, &c. 


We are Englishmen, and bound for Safee, 
with hey, &c. 

Of whence is your fair Ship, and whither are you bound ? 
and alongst, &c. 


Amaine, amaine, you gallant Englishman, 
with hey, &c. 

Come you French Swads, and strike down your sayle, 
and alongst, &c. 


They laid us aboard on the Star-bord side, 
with hey, &c. 

And they overthrew us into the Sea so wide, 
and alongst. &c. 


When tidings to the George-Aloe came, 
with hey, &c. 

That the jolly Sweepstake by a Frenchman was tane, 
and alongst, Sc. 


To top, To top, thou little Ship-boy, > 
with hey, &c. |. 

And see if this French Man of War thou canst descry, 
and alongst, &c. 


A Sayle, a Sayle, under our lee, 
with hey, &c. 
Yea, and another under her obey, 
and alongst, &c. 


Weigh anchor, Weigh anchor, O jolly Boat-swain, 
with hey, &c. 

We will take this Frenchman, if we can, 
and alongst, &c. 


We had not sayled leagues two or three, 
with hey, &c. 

But we met the French Man of War upon the Sea, 
and alongst, &c. 


All haile, All haile, you lusty Gallants, 
with hey, &c. 

Of whence is your faire Ship, and whither are you bound ? 
and alongst, &c. 


O, wee are Merchant-men and bound for Safee 
with hey, &c. 

I, wee are French-men, and war upon the Sea, 
and alongst, &c. 


Amaine, Amaine, you English Dogges, 
with hey, &c. 

Come aboard, you French rogues, and strike down your sailes 
and alongst, &c. 


The first good shot that the George-Aloe shot, 
with hey, &c. 

He made the Frenchman’s heart sore afraid, 
and alongst, &c. 


The second shot the George-Aloe did afford, 
with hey, Fc. 

He struck their Main-mast over the board, 
and alongst, &c. 


Have mercy, have mercy, you brave English men, 
with hey, &c. 

O what have you done with our Brethren on shore, 
as they sayled in Barbarte ? 


We laid them aboard on the Star-board side, 
with hey, &c. 

And we threw them into the Sea so wide, 
and alongst, &c. 


Such mercy as you have shewed unto them, 
with hey, &c. 

Then the like mercy shall you have again, 
and alongst, Sc. 


Wee laid them aboard on the Larboard side, 
with hey, &c. 

And wee threw them into the Sea so wide, 
and alongst, &c. 


Lord, how it grieves our hearts full Sore, 
with hey, &c. 

To see the drown’d Frenchmen swim along the shore, 
and alongst, &c. 


Now gallant Seamen all, adieu, 
with hey, &c. 

This is the last Newes that I can write to you, 
to England's Coast from Barbarte. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE NILE. 


PHOP-OP-COLO-K OE 


? ay WAS on the forenoon, the first day of August, 
One thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight, 
We had a long pursuit after the Toulon fleet ; 
And soon we let them know that we came for to fight. 
We tried their skill, it was sore against their will, 
They knew not what to think of our fleet for a while, 
But, before the fray began, we resolved to a man, 
For to conquer or to die at the mouth of the Nile. 


When our guns began to play, with many a loud huzza, 
Resolving to conquer, or die, to a man, 

And when our sails were bending, Old England was depending 
Waiting our return from the Mediterranean. 

Our bull dogs they did roar, and into them did pour, 

With rattling broadsides made brave Nelson to smile, 

Gallant Nelson gave command, altho’ he’d but one hand, 
British sailors jump’d for joy at the mouth of the Nile. 


Night drawing on, we formed a plan 

To set fire to one hundred and twenty guns, 

We selected them with skill, and into them did drill, 
We secured all our shipping, and laughed at the fun. 
About ten o’clock at night, it was a broiling fight, 
Which caus’d us to muzzle our bull dogs for a while, 
The L’Orient blew up, and round went the Cup, 

To the glorious memorandum at the mouth of the Nile. 


Kind Providence protected us each minute of the night, 
It’s more than tongue can tell, or yet a pen can write, 
For ’mongst the jolly tars, brave Nelson got a scar, 

But Providence, protected him thro’ that cruel fight. 
The French may repine, we took nine sail of the line, 
Burnt and sunk all but two, which escap’d for a while, 
Brave Nelson gave command, altho’ he’d but one hand, 
British sailors fought like lions at the mouth of the Nile. 


But now the Battle’s o’er, and Toulon’s fleet’s no more, 
Great News we shall send unto George our King, 

All the Kingdoms in Europe shall join us in chorus, 

The bells they shall ring, and bonefires they shall blaze, 
Rule Britannia shall be sung, through country and town, 
While sailors, hand in hand, round the can do sing, 
Bonaparte got the pledge of Europe for his wage, 

And he’ll ne’er forget bold Nelson at the Mouth of the Nile. 
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Brave Mews ie eAdmiral Vernon. 


OME, loyal Britons all rejoice, with joyful Acclamation, 
And join with one united voice upon this just Occasion, 
To Admiral Vernon drink a health, likewise to each brave Fellow, 
Who with that noble Admiral was, at the taking of Porto Bello. 


From Jamaica he did sail, with Com. Brown to attend him, 
Against the Spaniards to prevail, for which we must commend him, 
At Porto Bello he arriv’d where each brave gallant Fellow, 

With Admiral Vernon bravely fought at the taking of Porto Bello. 


Two Men of War of twenty guns, likewise five Guarda Costa, 

They in the Harbour quickly took, to surrender they were forc’d, Sir, 
Then the Town he summon’d straight, to surrender to his Will, O, 
Which, they refusing, he did bombard the Town of Porto Bello. 


He did bombard it above two Days, and they again return’d it, 

The Bombs and Mortars, they did play, he vow’d that he would burn it, 
Which, when they came to understand he was so brave a Fellow, 

They did surrender, out of hand, the Town of Porto Bello. 


Then, with his Men he went on Shore, who straight began to plunder, 
’Tis as they serv’d our Ships before, and therefore ’tis no wonder ; 

With plenty of Rum and good strong Wine, our men did soon get mellow, 
Then swore that never a House should stand in the Town of Porto Bello. 


The Governor to Admiral sent, and to him made an offer, 

Of thirty thousand Pieces of Eight, the Houses to save did proffer ; 
Which the Admiral did accept with a right and good free Will, O, 
And, therefore, let the houses stand, in the Town of Porto Bello. 


The Iron Castle he destroy’d, and all their Guns he seiz’d, 

The Spaniards ne’er were more annoy’d, he did just what he pleas’d. 
The South Sea, Snow, he did release, and many a stout English Fellow, 
For they from plunder could not be kept, in the Town of Porto Bello. 


Besides, brave Vernon freely gave, amongst his Men, as follows, 
Who bravely did themselves behave, full thirty thousand Dollars ; 
This must their Courage animate, each Tar is a rich Fellow, 

And this is good Encouragement, for the taking of Porto Bello. 


When he had staid there nineteen Days, with full Resentment fir’d, 
Their Forts demolish’d and Castles raz’d, he from them then retir’d ; 
But first he to Panama sent, for many a gallant Fellow, 

Who in Prison lay confin’d to be brought to Porto Bello. 


While Trumpets they did loudly sound, and colours were displaying, 
The Prizes he with him brought away, while Sailors were huzzaing, 
And when they to Jamaica came, a glorious Tale to tell, O, 

Of the noble Actions they had done, in the taking of Porto Bello. 


* * * * 5 = * 
To Admiral Vernon toss a Glass, may Heav’n protect and defend him, 


To Commodore Brown toss another down, and to each brave Fellow, 
Who did so bravely play their Part, at the taking of Porto Bello. 
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Bold Sawyer. 


9 |OME all ye jolly Sailors with courage stout and bold, 
‘|| Come enter with bold Sawyer, he’ll cloath you all in gold, 
Repair on board the Old Nassau, 
We'll make the French to stand in‘awe, 
She’s mann’d with British boys. 


Commander Keppel with his good design, 
Commanded the squadron, five sail of the line, 
The Prince Edward of forty guns, 
The Firedrake and Furnace bombs, 
To take Goree, it must be done, 
By true British boys. 


The 29th of October, from Spithead we set sail, 
Kind Neptune convey’d us with a sweet and pleasant gale, 
So, steering on the Barbary shore, 
Distance about ten leagues or more, 
The wind, at West, aloud did roar. 
Stand by, ye British boys. 


So, steering on the lee shore until the break of day, 
We spy’d a lofty sail on the Barbary shore to lay, 
In great distress she seem’d to be, 
Her guns all overboard threw she, 
Which prov’d the Litchfield for to be, 
With all her British boys. 


The wind blowing hard we could give them no relief, 
A stretching on the lee shore, we touch’d at Teneriff, 
So watering the ships at Santa Cruz, 
Taking good wine for our ship’s use, 
We sold our cloaths good wine to booze, 
Like brave British boys. 


Our ship being water’d, and plenty of good wine, 
We hoisted up our topsails, and crost the tropic line, 
The wind at West the leading gale, 
Our gallant ship did sweetly sail, 
Steady along, she ne'er will fail, 
With all her British boys. 


Steady a port! don’t bring her by the lee! 
Yonder is the flag staff at Goree, I do see, 
We brought the city within our sight, 
Anchored in Goree bay that night, 
Clear’d our ships ready to fight, 
Like brave British boys. 


Early the next morning the Prince Edward of 40 guns, 
Was station’d off the Island, to cover our two bombs, 
The old Nassau she led the van, 
With all her jovial fighting men, 
The drums did beat, to quarters stand, 
Like brave British boys. 


We sail’d up to their batteries as close as we could lay, 
Our guns from the top and poop aloud did play, 
Which made the French cry, Mar blieu! 
Diabel! what shall we do? 
Here comes bold Sawyer, and all his crew, 
They’re all British boys. 


Then follow’d the Dunkirk and Torbay, 
The guns aloud did rattle, and shells aloud did play, 
Which made the French their batteries shun, 
And from their trenches for to run, 
The flag was struck the fight was done, 
O, huzza, my British boys. 


Boast not of Frenchmen, nor yet of Maclome, 
Sawyer’s as big a hero as ever you did hear, 
Whilst the shot around him did flee, 
In engaging twice the Isle of Goree, 
As valiant men as ever you see, 
They are all British boys. 


Here’s a health to King George, our sovereign majesty, 
Likewise to bold Sawyer, that fought the French so free, 
Our officers and all our crew, 
Are valiant men as e’er you knew, 
So here’s a health to all true blue, 
My brave British boys. 
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Hawke's Engagement. 


HE fourteenth of September, 
a in Torbay as we lay, 

Bold Hawke did hoist his flag, Sir, 

and came on on board that day. 


Kind Neptune did protect us 

with a sweet and pleasant breeze, 
We hoisted up our topsails, 

in crossing the raging seas. 


We had not crossed the raging seas, 
full thirty leagues or more, 

We spy’d a sail to windward, 
and down on us she bore. 


O then he hail’d our Admiral, 
and thus to him did say, 

The French fleet’s all sailed out, Sir, 
and bound for Quibron Bay, 


Can you tell me at what distance 
and where about they ly ? 

O yes, kind Sir, then he reply’d 
it’s thirty leagues to day. 


There’s twenty-two sail of the line, 
to leeward of us do ly, 

All clean and tight for action, 
as ever you did see. 


Then up bespoke our Captain bold, 
to Edward Hawke did say, 

This is the finest news, Sir, 
that’s brought to us this day. 


Then Hawke, himself, soon mounted 
upon the lofty yard, 

His wings were spread at large, my boys, 
and after them we steer’d. 


The fifteenth of September, 
the morning being clear, 
When twenty-two sail of the line, 
to leeward did appear. 


All hands, all hands did rattle, 
a glorious sight to see, 

Unto the fight prepar’d, my boys, 
like lions bold and free. 


We steer’d into the French fleet, 
as near as we could ly, 

Till twelve of them engaged us, 
and that right speedily. 


They made a bloody battle, 
the like was never seen, 

The first broadside we gave them, boys, 
we laid them on their beams, 


Oh! that’s a glorious broadside, 
our Admiral replies, 

Now, give them such another, 
their ships will be a prize. 


Like thunder on the French fleet, 
our cannons they did roar, 


We sunk the pride of France, my boys, 


all on their native shore. 


O, don’t you see the pride of France, 
to the depths is going down, 

With many a dismal sigh, Sir, 
and many a grievous groan. 


Conflans was sore affrighted, 
he could no longer stay, 

The rest of them turn’d tail, my boys, 
like cowards ran away. 


O, then they steer’d for Corjack bay, 
where we led them a dance, 

It proved to be the fatal blow 
that sunk the crown of France. 


The Rising Sun we burn’d, 
and the poor Prince likewise, 
And two of them we sunk, my boys, 
and one we made our prize. 


So now the fight is over, 
fill up a flowing bowl ; 

Whilst we’re upon the raging seas, 
there’s none can us controul. 


Here’s a health to all Commanders, 
that are loyal just, and true, 

Likewise unto Sir Edward Hawke, 
and the Royal George’s crew. 
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On the ie é M nae, 
In Charles Town River. 


OOD people of Old England, come listen unto me, 

All you who live at home at ease, and from all dangers free, 

What I’m a going to mention, and to you shall declare, 
Concerning part of our fleet, as they a cruising were. 


It ts of a late action, as for a truth we hear, 

As part of our British fleet for Charles Town they did Steer, 
As we the river sail’d along, the Provincials they begun, 

The Bristol, most unfortunate, she on the bar did run. 


Then from the town, and battertes, they fired on us amain, 
With red hot shot all from the shore, on board of us they came, 
And seeing us lie on the bar, their intentions was so, 

Our gallant ship for to blow up, and prove our overthrow. 


But thro’ God's Providence so great, prevented their desire, 
Tho’ with their shot, that came so hot, they set us twice on fire ; 
But soon we out the flames did put, our gallant seamen brave, 
They did their best endeavours, their precious lives to save. 


The gallant Bristol well behav'd, tho’ she was in distress, 
And all the ships in company, kept firing in excess. 

Our cannons briskly we display'd, our shot like hail did pour, 
Amongst the Blacks and Indians so numerous on the shore. 


We drove them from their batteries, and made them to retreat, 
Likewise the town soon shattered with our gallant fleet, 

We gave them a warm reception, and that they know so well, 
Because against Old England great, they strongly did rebel. 


We engaged many hours, for the best part of the day, 
Our brave commander he was kill’d, all in the bloody fray, 


Two hundred more brave men was kill’d, th engagement prov'ad 
SO Sore, 


Upon the decks, poor souls, they lay, all in their purple gore. 


Now to conclude and make an end, Lord send it was o'er, 
In love and unity to live as we have done before, 

Success unto all Britons bold, that’s by land or sea, 

Who now is venturing their lives in North America. 
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A WB Song 
On the Taking of HavannaB. 


fa IVE Ear, true Brzfons to my Song, 

| And joyful Acclamations, 

’Tis the Noble Deeds now done. 
By our own Relations. 

While Albemarle did command, 
Pocock and General Keppel : 

Let Moro Fort, and Spaniards Vaunt, 
If Britons be unable. 


Against Havannah we set sail, 
With a fleet of Combination, 

Land troops we likewise had on Board, 
To pay off Spain’s Aggression. 

We moor’d our Ships and landed our Troops, 
The Spaniards came down raging ; 

But they found we were true British Boys, 
As we their Fury were swaging. 


We chac’d the Spaniards thro’ the Woods, 
And hunted them like Mawkin, 

And turn’d up hundreds in their Fuds, 
The rest ran Homeward quaking. 

For though they came in thousands on, 
Our Fire would make them scatter, 

But we true &ritons kept our Ground, 
While Blood did run like Water. 


The Spaniards judg’d the Moro’s Fort 
The Briton’s strength would banter, 

But when we blew it up i’ the Air, 
They tuned another Chanter. 

Bold Harvey with three noble Ships 
Their Walls by Sea did batter, 

While we bombarded it on Land, 
And did their Out-works Chatter, 


But never was heard such woful Thuds 

As the Cambridge and Marlborough. 
The Dragon fired as brisk as they, 

But for Smoak none could perceive them. 
The Cambridge got her Captain shot, 

And a hundred more beside him, 
Brave Harvey then his Station quit, » 

For five long hours he try’d them. 


But, finding it Bomb and Cannon proof, 
We then did give it over, 

And sprung a Mine below their Walls, 
Which split the Rocks in Shivers. 

Some Staniards went up with the Blast, 
Which made their Fellows wonder, 

Such a hideous Roar ne'er heard before 
It far exceeded Thunder. 


Then we approach’d upon a Breach, 
Our Firelocks cock’d and ready, 
Where the Ssanzards met us for a Brush, 
Imploring on their Lady. we 
To aid Valasco a Spaniard bold, 
A valiant Sea Commander, 
Who vow’d for to defend his Fort, 
While Marza kept up his Standard. 


O, then began the bloody Fray, 
With Bayonets and Broad Swords champing, 
Through Bones and Bellies we made our way 
And dying Men under us trampling. 
Of seven hundred Spaniards here 
Scarce left alive was eighty, 
Valasco by his Standard fell, 
Whose Deeds were counted mighty. 


Then to Havannah we did march, 
And Trenches rais’d like Mountains, 
Then cut away their Water Pipes, 
Which supplied them with fresh Fountains, 
Our Batteries then began to play, 
With Roars aloud like Thunder, 
Which dash’d their Walls and Chimnies down, 
Yet loath for to knock under. 


O, then with Bombs and fiery Balls, 
Threatened their utter Ruin, 

Which rais’d such Cries, as pierc’d the Skies, 
For Mercy they were suing. 

Nerro de Prado to British Tars 
Was loath to be subjected, 

But brave Albemarle told him his Fate 
Was then to be ransacked 


Or buried in the City’s Ruin, 
Him and his whole Fraternity, 
This made him to Subjection yield, 
And so they were disarmed. 
All Stores and Treasures of the place 
Are bought by &rtton’s Glory. 
Seven Ships, their Arms, and every Thing, 
And that’s a noble Story. 


O, then with Honour we lin’d their Gates, 
And bravery to our wishing, 

And turn’d Don Spaniard from their Posts, 
Which they held by Commission. 

May our noble King prosper long, 
And all his brave Commanders, 

Who bravely led on Britams sons, 
To knock down Popish Standards. 


Do 
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A WB Song on 
Bord Nelson's Gictorp at Copenhagen. 


AAAAAAAAA 


RAW near, ye gallant seamen, while I the truth unfold, 
Of as gallant a naval victory as ever yet was told, 
The second day of April last, upon the Baltic Main, 
Parker, Nelson, and their brave tars, fresh laurels there did gain. 


With thetr thundering and roaring, ratling and roaring, 
Thundering and roaring bombs. 


Gallant Nelson volunteer’d himself, with 12 sail form’d a line, 
And in the Road of Copenhagen he began his grand design ; 
His tars with usual courage, their valour did display, 

And destroy’d the Danish navy upon that glorious day. 


With their, &c. 


With strong floating batteries in van and rear we find, 

The enemy in centre had six ships of the line ; 

At ten that glorious morning, the fight begun, ’tis true, 

We Copenhagen set on fire, my boys, before the clock struck two. 


With their, &c. 


When this armament we had destroy’d, we anchor’d near the town, 
And with our bombs were fully bent to burn their city down ; 
Revenge for poor Matilda’s wrongs, our seamen swore they’d have, 
But they sent a flag of truce on board, their city for to save. 


With ther, &c. 


For the loss of his eye and arm, bold Nelson does declare, 

The foes of his country, not an inch of them he’ll spare ; 

The Danes he’s made to rue the day that they ever Paul did join, 
Eight ships he burnt, four he sunk, and took six of the line. 


With their, &c. 


Now drink a health to gallant Nelson, the wonder of the world, 
Who, in defence of his country his thunder loud has hurled ; 
And to his bold and valiant tars, who plough the raging sea, 
And who never were afraid to face the daring enemy. 


With their, &c. 
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THE 


Battle of Boulogne. 


N the second day of August, eighteen hundred and one, 
We sailed with Lord Nelson to the port of Boulogne, 
For to cut out their shipping, which was all in vain, 
For to our misfortune, they were all moored and chained. 


Our boats being well mann’d, at eleven at night, 

For to cut away their shipping, except they would fight, 
But the grape from their batteries so smartly did play, 
Nine hundred brave seamen killed and wounded there lay. 


We hoisted our colours, and so boldly them did spread, 
With a British flag flying at our royal mast head, 

For the honour of England, we will always maintain, 
While bold British seamen plough the watery main. 


» 


Exposed to the fire of the enemy she lay, 

While ninety bright pieces of cannon did play, 
Where many a brave seaman then lay in his gore, 
And the shot from their batteries so smartly did pour. 


ewe 


Our noble commander, with heart full of grief, 

Used every endeavour to afford us relief, 

No ship could assist us, as well you may know, 

In this wounded condition, we were toss’d to and fro. 


And you who relieve us, the Lord you will bless, 
For relieving poor sailors in time of distress, 

May the Lord put an end to all cruel wars, 

And send peace and contentment to all British tars. 


2 


Che Battle of Orafalgar. 


See eee 


SJL: ye sons of Britain, in chorus join and sing, 
Great and joyful news is come unto our Royal King, 
An engagement we have had by sea, 
With France and Spain, our enemy, 


And we've gain’d a glorious victory, 
Again, my brave boys. 


On the 21st of October, at the rising of the sun, 
We form’d the line for action, every man to his gun, 
Brave Nelson to his men did say, 
The Lord will prosper us this day, 
Give them a broadside, fire away, 

My true British boys. 


Broadside after broadside our cannon balls did fly, 
The small shot, like hailstones, upon the deck did lie, 
Their masts and rigging we shot away, 
Besides some thousands on that day, 
Were killed and wounded in the fray, 

On both sides, brave boys. 


The Lord reward brave Nelson, and protect his soul, 
Nineteen Sail the combin’d fleets lost in the whole ; 
The Achille blew up amidst them all, 
Which made the French for mercy call ; 
Nelson was slain by a musket ball. 

Mourn, Britons, Mourn. 


Each brave commander, in tears did shake his head, 
Their grief was no relief, when Nelson he was dead ; 
It was by a fatal musquet ball, 
Which caus’d our Hero for to fall, 
He cried, Fight on, God bless you all, 

My brave British Tars. 


Huzza my valiant Seamen, huzza, we've gain’d the day, 
But lost a brave Commander, bleeding on that day, 
With joy we've gain’d the victory, 
Before his death he did plainly see 
I die in peace, bless God, said he, 

The victory is won. 


I hope this glorious victory will bring a speedy peace, 
That all trade in England may flourish and increase, 
And our ships from port to port go free, 
As before, let us with them agree, 
May this turn the heart of our enemy. 

Huzza, my brave boys. 
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OME, all you gallant heroes, and listen unto me, 
While I relate a battle was lately fought at Sea. 
So fierce and hot on every side, as plainly it appears, 
There has not been such a battle fought, no not for many years. 


Brave Nelson and brave Collingwood, off Cadiz harbour lay, 
Watching the French and Spaniards, to shew them English play, 
The Nineteenth of October from the Bay they set sail, 

Brave Nelson got intelligence, and soon was at their tail. 


It was on the 2Ist my boys, we had them clear in sight, 

And on that very day, at noon, began the bloody fight. 

Our fleet forming two columns, then he broke the enemy’s line, 
To spare the use of signals, was Nelson’s pure design. 


For now the voice of thunder is heard on every side, 

The briny waves like crimson, with human blood were dy’d : 
The French and Spanish heroes their courage well did show, 
But our brave British Sailors soon brought their colours low. 


Four hours and ten Minutes, this battle it did hold, 

And on the briny Ocean, men never fought more bold, 
But, on the point of victory brave Nelson, he was slain, 
And, on the minds of Britons, his death will long remain. 


Nineteen Sail of the enemy are taken and destroy’d, 
You see the rage of Britons, our foes cannot avoid : 
And ages yet unborn will have this story for to tell, 
The Twenty first of October, our gallant Nelson fell. 


I hope the wives and children will quickly find relief, 

For the loss of those brave heroes, their hearts are fill’d with grief, 
And may our warlike Officers aspire to such a fame, 

And revenge the death of Nelson, with his undying name. 


F P <= ~ D Gn fe 
H, we sail’d to Virginia, 
And from thence to Fial, 
Oh, we watered our Shipping, 
And so we weigh’d all ; 
Being in view of the sea, boys, 
Seven sail we did espy, 


Oh, we hoisted our topsails, 
And we sail’d speedily. 


The very first we came up withall, 
Was a brig and a sloop ; 
Oh we ask’d if the other five 
Were as big as they did look ; 
But turning to the windward, 
As near as we could lie, 
We found them to be French Men of War 
A cruizing hard by. 


Oh, we drew up our Squadron 
In a very nice line, 
And we fought them courageously 
For near four hours’ time ; 
But the day being spent, 
And the night coming on, 
Oh, we let them alone 
Until the next morn. 


Oh, the very next morning 
The engagement prov’d hot, 
When brave Admiral Benbow 
Received a chain shot ; 
And when he was wounded, 
To his merry men he did say, 
Take me up in your arms, boys, 
And carry me away. 


The guns they did rattle, 
And the bullets did fly, 

Whilst brave Admiral Benbow 
For help aloud did cry; 

Carry me into the Cockpit, 
There is ease for my smart, 

If my merry men should see me, 
It would break all their hearts. 


Oh, the very next Morning, 
By the break of day, 
Oh, we hoisted our topsails, 
And so we bore away ; 
We bore down to Port Royal, 
Where the people flocked much 
To see brave Admiral Benbow 
Carry’d to Kingston Church. 


’ 


Come all you brave fellows, 
Wheresoever you have been, 
Let us drink a good health 
To our King and Queen ; 
And another good health 
To the girls that we know, 
And a third in remembrance 
Of brave Admiral Benbow. 
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The Sha | non and 
Chesapeak. 


HE comes, she comes in glorious style, 
To quarters fly, ye hearts of Oak! 
Success shall soon reward our toil, 
Exclaim’d the gallant Captain Broke. 
Three Cheers, my brave boys, let your ardour bespeak, 
And give them a round from your Cannon, 
And soon they shall find that the proud Chesapeak, 
Shall lower a flag to the Shannon. 


Lawrence, Columbia’s pride and boast, 
Of conquest counted sure as fate, 

He thus address’d his haughty host, 
With form erect, and heart elate. 

Three Cheers my brave men, let your ardour bespeak, 
And give them a taste of your cannon, 

And soon they shall know that the proud Chesapeak, 
Shall ne’er lower a flag to the Shannon. 


Silent as death the foe drew nigh, 
While lock’d in hostile close embrace, 

Brave Broke, with British seaman’s eye, 
The signs of terror soon could trace. 

He exclaim’d while his looks did his ardour bespeak, 
Brave boys they all flinch from their Cannon! 

Board, board my brave messmates, the proud chosen peak, 
Shall soon be a prize to the Shannon, 


Swiftly flew the words; Britannia’s sons 
Spread death and terror where ’er they came, 
The trembling foe forsook their guns, 
And call’d aloud in mercy’s name. 
Brave Broke led the way, but fell wounded and weak, 
Yet exclaim’d—They have fled from their Cannon, 
Three cheers, my brave seamen, the proud Chesapeak, 
Has lowered a flag to the Shannon. 


The day was won, but Lawrence fell, 
He closed his eyes in endless night, 

And oft Columbia’s sons will tell 
Of hopes all blighted in that fight. 

But brave Captain Broke, though wounded and weak, 
He survives to again ply his cannon, 

And his name from the shores of the wide Chesapeak, 
Shall resound to the banks of the Shannon. 
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‘Battle of Navarino. 


OU’ VE heard of the Turks and the Greeks, 
For all Europe’s been told their bad habits, 
How they cut down each other like leeks, 
And the Turks slaughter children like rabbits : 
But John Bull could bear it no more, 


Said he, you death dealers, I’ll stop you, 
And if you don’t both soon give o’er, 
I swear by St. George, that I’ll whop you. 


But the Turks supposed John was in jest, 


Or concluded he was but a Green-o, 
So they mustered their fleet, all the best, 


And lay in the Port Navarino. 
Death and famine they carried before ’t, 
And shot the poor Grecians by flocks, Sirs, 
Said our Tars, ‘We'll go join in the sport, 
And bring down a few Turkey Cocks, Sirs.” 


Then our Admiral boldly went in, 

Said he, ‘Mr. Turk, just a word here,”’ 
But they answered him with a foul grin, 

And a dirty trick something like Murder. 
Then Codrington proudly arose, 

Said he “Do they take us for dull logs? 
Well, since they’re determined on blows, 


Go at ’em, my brave British bull dogs.” 


Now, the Turk thought our ships were his prey, 
And hoped soon to take them in tow-a, 

The Asia then led on the way, 
And next came the brave ship Genoa ! 

The Tars then bang’d into the Turks, 


As they do to all foes that would wrong us, 
The Musselmen cried, “ Here’s your works! 


Oh Mahomet ! The Devil's upon us.” 


The French took a share in the fun, 
The Russians proved willing and able, 
In three hours the business was done, 
And the turkeys dished up for the table : 
They were cooked to their hearts full desire, 
’ Twas not a mere frizzle or toasting, 
But it seems they’d too much of the fire, 
And were d 


dly burnt in the roasting. 


Then success to our lads of true blue, 
Be they found upon sea, or on shore, 
And hurrah for the staunch gallant crew, 
That mann’d the brave ship the Genoa! 
While we fight in humanity’s cause, 
Success all our efforts must crown, Sirs, 


And the tyrant that treads on her laws, 


May the first honest man knock him down, Sirs. 
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Give wf fo pi 


ROUSE, you British sons, arouse ! 
And all who stand to Freedom’s cause, 
While I sing of the impending wars, 
And England’s bluff old Charley. 
I'll tell how British seamen brave, 
Of Russian foes will clear the wave, 
Old England’s credit for to save, 
Led on by gallant Charley. 


Our gallant tars led by Napier, 
May bid defiance to the Bear, 
While hearty shouts will rend the atr, 
With, Mind, and give tt to him Charley. 


Our jolly tars will have to tell, 

How they the Russian bears did quell, 

And each honest heart with pride will dwell, 
For our jackets blue, and Charley. 

For they'll never leave a blot or stain, 

While our British flag flies at the Main, 

But their foes they’ll thrash again and again, 
While led on by gallant Charley. 


Our gallant tars, &c. 


Tyrant Nicky, you may fume and boast, 
And with threats disturb each peaceful coast, 
But you reckoned have without your host, 

For your'e no good to our tars and Charley. 
From our wooden walls warm pills will fly, 
Your boasted power for to try, 

While our Seamen with loud shouts will cry, 

Let us give it to him, Charley. 


Our gallant tars, @'c. 


For your cowardly tricks at Sinope bay, 
Most dearly we will make you pay, 
For our tars will shew you bonny play, 
While commanded by brave Charley. 
For tho’ brave Nelson, he is dead, 
Our tars will be to Victory led, 
By one brave heart we have instead, 
And that brave heart is Charley’s. 


Our gallant tars, &c. 


England and France they will pull down 

The Eagle and Imperial Crown, 

And his Bear like growls we soon will drown, 
With, Let us give it him, Charley. 

For while England and France go hand in hand, 

They conquer must by sea and land, 

For no Russian foe can e’er withstand 
So brave a man as Charley. 


Our gallant tars, Sc. 


Despotic Nick. you’ve been too fast, 
To get Turkey within your grasp, 
But a Tartar you have caught at last, 

In the shape of our tars and Charley. 
Then here’s success with three times three, 
To all true hearts by land or sea, 

And this the watchword it shall be, 

Mind and give it to them, Charley. 


Our gallant tars, &'c. 
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You Britons bold, that never was controul’d, They said our sides were gingerbread, 


Come listen unto me, 
And a song to you I'll sing, 
None but the truth you’ll hear. 


Concerning of a fight, brave boys, 
Which happen’d late, you know, 

Commanded by bold Portlock, 
And the ship call’d the Arrow. 


The most of people call’d her 
The Carpenter’s mistake, 
Because she had two main top sail yards, 
And head and stern alike. 


They said she’d prove a coffin, 
To all our brave ship’s crew, 

But, instead of that, my British boys, 
Made the Dutch dogs to rue. 


We, being new constructed, 
They said our guns were leather, 
They said we steer’d by sleight of hand, 
They could not see our ruther. 


And our shot were made of clay, 


But the Dutch, they prov’d full sorry on’t, 


When us they felt that day. 


On the thirteenth of September, 
We saw a Dutch ship lay, 

All at anchor in Hallen’s stream, 
We bore for her straightway. 


In full fifteen minutes, 
Right fore and aft we were, 
Before we could come up to her, 
Or bring our guns to bear. 


But, when we did come up to her, 
Our anchor we let go, 

Their Captain cries, come British boys, 
We will make sure of you. 


But when we did begin, my boys, 
The yards and rigging flew, 

For raking~us, we paid them off, 
Both. for the old and new. 


The second broadside we gave to them, 
Their ensign staff came down, 

Well done, my boys, our Captain cries, 
They see us in Hallen stream town. 


How we do use their shipping, 
So nigh unto the shore, 

And the people stood a looking on, 
And heard our great guns roar. 


Fire, 


For five and twenty minutes, 
So swift we sent them shot, 

Our action, it was very short, 
But it was very hot. 


Whilst they sung out for quarter, 
Our Captain he did say, 

Avast my boys, with honour, 
We've shown them British play. 


The action being over, 
And the pris’ners safe on board, 
We'll keep safe below, my boys, 
And toss a can of grog. 


And when we come to Portsmouth, 
With a girl on each knee, 

We'll spend our money cheerfully, 
And then again to sea. 


It is now for to finish, 
It is my warlike song, 

I am a saucy fore-mast Jack, 
To the Arrow do belong. 


In praise of Captain Portlock, 
And his Officers we’ll sing, 

And not forgetting the Ar-row’s crew, 
And long live GEorGE our Kina. 
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Admiral Keppel Triumphant; 


OR, 


Monsieur in the Suds. 


———o00——-— 


Ce Briton join Chorus with me, 
Success to Keppel in the Victory, 
His Courage well known, who dare provoke, 
His hearts of steel, and men of Oak. 
Each Briton bold his courage try, 
Let's conquer now, brave boys, or ate. 


0-0-0 


 @ hi of Brest harbour they did meet, 
Monsieurs they strove to retreat, 
Their conduct was then in vain, 
Keppel designs to rule the main, 
Each Briton, tc. 


W hen Admiral Keppel did begin, 
Monsieurs, conceited, thought to win, 

But, when our guns began to play ; 

At night, the French did run away. 


Each Briton, 'c. 


0-0-0 


tbe party fools will laugh and say, 
Over a pot can talk away, 

How they had done, had they been there, 

But had they been, they’d shook for fear. 


Fach Briton, &c. 


0-0-O—— 


ie Keppel’s courage Monsieurs tried, 
Perfidious France he’d oft denied, 
Monsieur’s great fleet, which shone so bright, 
Was glad to run away by night. 

Each Briton, Sc. 


0-0-O 


onsieurs be d d, and all their crew, 
And here’s a health to each true blue, 
To King Grorce and his family, 
And Keppel in the Victory. 


Each Briton, Sc. 
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The 
Bravel ars 


of Old 
England. 


ONG time of the Seas had Old England been Queen, 
When} | Republican France thought to alter the Scene, 
So she work’d day and night to make up a marine, 

To fight the brave Tars of Old England, 
And to fight with the bold British Tars. 


But the day they met Howe on the Seas, they may rue, 
For to shew them the difference he very well knew, 
’Twixt three coloured Cockades and true British blue. 
Huzza, for the Tars of Old England, 
And, huzza, for the bold British Tars. ° 


They were swept from the sea, on the land high and dry, 

Till they ventured their luck in a fog once to try, 

But a storm sent them back, pleas’d in harbour to lie, 
Secure from the Tars of Old England, 
Secure from the bold British Tars. 
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Yet, unwilling with Britain’s dominion to agree, 
They made up some rods of their Liberty tree ; 
And with them they lash’d other folks out to Sea, 
To fight the brave Tars of Old England, 
To fight with the brave British Tars. 


Spanish Dons in great force of big ships there were seen, 

But Jervis and Nelson to fight them were keen, 

So they fought and they beat twenty-seven with fifteen, 
Mann’d by the brave Tars of Old England, 
Mann’d by the true bold British Tars. 


Then the French cramm’d their principles down the Dutch throats, 
And Mynheers compell’d for to alter their notes, 
So, off all their breeches, and turn Sans Culottes, 

And to fight the brave Tars of Old England, 

And to fight with the bold British Tars. 


To recover their Cape, soon a Squadron was found, 

They Slipt us, and there they got safely and sound, 

But Elphinstone show’d they'd got into Lob’s Pound, 
They were nabb’d by the Tars of Old England, 
They were nabb’d by the bold British Tars. 


Then says Monsieur, as Mynheer, your trade is all lost, 

Rig out.a Fleet to join ours, and invade Britain’s Coast, 

But this reckoning they made without minding their host, 
Without thinking of the Tars of Old England, 
Without thinking of bold British Tars. 
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For to block up Brest harbour Lord Bridport set sail, 

And the mouth of the Texel our fleet did not fail 

To shut up, and keep the Dutch rogues in their jail ; 
Hemm’d in by the Tars of Old England, 
Hemm’d in by the bold British Tars. 


Our fleet, to refit, it had just sailed away, 
When, the cat being gone, the mouse came out to play, 
But this play, it became woeful earnest that day, 
Laid on by the Tars of Old England, 
Laid on by the bold British Tars. 


For the news of their sailing had scarce reach’d our ears, 
When our anchors flew up to the tune of three cheers, 
And away to the.Texel, to fight the Mynheers, 
Away went the Tars of Old England, 
Away went the bold British Tars. 


With their liberty hulks, to sheer off was in vain, 

For as we got between them, their post could not gain, 

So they took the resolve a hard fight to maintain, 
Against the brave Tars of Old England, 
Against the true bold British Tars. 


”T was twelve when the signal for action was giv’n, 

Our guns opened their throats like thunder from heav’n, 

And by three the Dutch fleet off the water was driven, 
Smash’d to pieces by Tars of Old England, 
Smash’d to pieces by bold British Tars. 


Their hulks were a riddle, their canvas a rag, 

Ten struck with their Vice and their Admirals flag ; 

So their friends had on shore no great matter to brag, 
Of success against Tars of Old England 
Of success against bold British Tars. 


Then Gallia, exerting the strength of her power, 

Sent a fleet out a skulking to Africa’s shore, 

To plunder and rob the Egyptian store, 
And elude the brave Tars of Old England, 
And to bilk all the brave British Tars, 


But Nelson, that bold British Boy, did set sail, 

And, in their concealment, the Frenchmen did nail, 

He destroy’d their fine scheme, pull’d the sting from their tail, 
And play’d them the Tars of Old England, 
To the tune of the bold British Tars. 


His thunder alarmed the banks of the Nile, 

And frightened them more than the fierce Crocodile, 

While the blow was sent home in the true British style, 
By the brave jolly Tars of Old England, 
By the brave and the bold British Tars. 


On their ships and their batteries, so fierce did he fall, 
That he burnt, sunk, and took, and destroyed them all ; 
A piping hot supper of powder and ball 
They receiv’d from the Tars of Old England, 
Piping hot from the bold British Tars. 


Britain’s bright trident, still waving on high, 

Bids her tars all be true, and their foes all defy ; 

To avenge all her wrongs they will conquer or die, 
Like the brave jolly Tars of Old England, 
The Conquering brave British Tars. 


Now fill up a glass, while a bumper we have, 

To Howe, Jervis, Duncan, and Nelson, the Brave, 

To all bold British Tars that now rule on the wave, 
Huzza for the bulwarks of England, 
And health to each bold British Tar. 
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ae aS RELL met, brother Tar, 
S/F] 9 What news do you hear 
Concerning the present Campaign ? 
Why J never will rest 
Till we attack Brest, 


Where evry Tar will die game, my brave boys. 


The Shipwright, ne’er doubt, 

Will build ships strong and stout, 
And able to scour the main ; 

When we give the French chase, 

They ne’er will us face, 


But steer to their harbours again, &c. 


There’s the jolly Montrose, 
Never at a loss, 
In bombing their forts and their towns ; 
They are lusty and stout, 
And they’ll never give out, 
Until their high buildings come down, &c. 
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There’s Tinkers and Taylors 

For Soldiers and Sailors, 
Translators and Weavers the same ; 

The draw boys you know, 

For five pounders will go, 


For every one will die game, &c. 


There’s.the Blacksmith, you know, 
Is ready to go, 
He'll scour them with his iron rods ; 
If this man blows the bellows, 
It makes the French jealous, 
For he’ll burn all their wooden Gods, &c. 


There’s the Butcher we know, 
Is stout, at one blow 
He is able to knock down an ox: 
His man is the same, 
They both will die game, 
And cut the French all in the chops, &c. 


So here’s a good health 
To George our King, 
And he that refuses the same, 
I wish him in France, 
On a Gallows to dance, 
Whilst Soldiers and Sailors die game, €&c. 
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z. British Bravery. 5 
N the fourteenth day of April, When our bold Captain found, : 
> As you might hear them say, The enemy’s ship was gone, 
sS Our goodly ship was launch’d, We crowded all our sail, brave boys, &. 
S Upon that very day: And after her did run: 7 
= Bound for the Stormy ocean, So closely we bore after her, yA 
&: Where thund’ring cannons roar, Till early in the day, > 

&. We left our parents weeping, When a lofty bold French Privateer, S 
A All on our Native Shore. Came bearing down that way. Ss 
> Like lions bold, undaunted, She hailed us in French, my boys, &. 
Ss We bore away to sea, And boldly bid us stand, &. 
SYS Nothing we could espy, brave boys, Saying, Where is your country ? 2 
€&: Till early the next day, Where doth your ship belong ? o> 

&. About the hour of ten o’clock, But the answer we returned them, > 
> A Danish ship we spied, It was a quick reply, Ss 
Stand to your guns, my hearts of Oak, If you are our foe, we’ll let you know, 
> Our Noble Captain cried. We are true British boys. &. 
SN a, 
rN Each man unto his quarters But when this bold French Privateer, wr. 
& So quickly did repair, Found we were British boys, > 

&: We knocked down our Cabins, She hoisted up her colours, > 
&. And sweep’d our decks quite clear. And at us she let fly: EN 
ws, Then we engag’d that Privateer, Then broadside for broadside, Ss 
yo Till once she bore away, Where thundering cannons roar, 
That’s bravely done, our Captain cried, | And we sunk this bold French Privateer &. 
For soon we'll make them stay. Allon our native shore. 2 
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All in that gallant action, 

Our Captain he was slain, 
Likewise our second Mate, 

And twenty of our Men: 
While the rest of our bold seamen, 


They were bedeck’d with blood, 
But, like bold Alexander, 
Through fire and smoke we stood. 


And now the battle’s over, 
And fit for sea no more, 
For the loss of legs and arms, 


We poor seamen now do mourn: 


No benefit we have 
From the mercy of the wave, 
But, still true British Seamen, 
We do our country save. 
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A NEW SONG 


IN 


PRAISE oF THE BEAVER'S PRIZE. 


} f//®E bold British heroes, I would have you attend 
Unto these few lines that I lately have penn’d ; 
’Tis in praise of the bold Beaver’s Prize of such fame, 
Whose foes always tremble to hear of his Name. 


Like Britons, my boys, let’s to Conquest pursue, 
Contending for Glory, drive Frenchmen before ye, 
The trumpet of Fame shail be sounded for you. 


We have ninety brave Seamen, of courage so bold, 
Who by haughty Monsieur never will be controul’d ; 
Like Brothers united, our rights we’ll maintain, 
And Frenchmen shall tremble to hear of our Fame. 


Like Britons, &c. 


As the bold Beaver’s prize on a Cruize did go, 

’Twas off Flamborough Head, as my Shipmates all know ; 
East South East she was steered, and so close did she lie, 
When two French Privateers we did happen to espy. 


Like Britons, &c. 


We hoisted our Ancient, and gave them to know, 

Weare bold British heroes, and feared no foe: 

Though they’d twenty guns each, and full thirteen score men, 
With courage undaunted, we bore down on them. 


Like Britons, &c. 


With our fourteen Six Pounders, I tell you no lie, 
We made the French Dogs with their forty to fly, 
For they thought, if they stay’d, they had such a queer chance, 
They should ne’er see the face of proud Lewis in France. 
. Like Britons, &c. 
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A Brig they had got, which from us they had taken, 

But soon from the French we took it again ; 

When our Guns they did roar, they no longer could stay, 
But directly made Sail and from us bore away. 


Like Britons, &c. 


When we boarded the Brig, O six Frenchmen were there, 
Who were placed on board of the same to our Care; 

So to prison we sent them, confined to be, 

Where we hope, in short time, they their Shipmates will see. 


Like Britons, &c. 


A Day or two after, we chased them again, 

But, being far off, our Chace prov’d in vain, 
For the Cowardly Dogs they from us bore away, 
And the faster we chace, the faster run they. 


Like Britons, &c. 


Now fill up your Bowls, let the Glasses go round, 

Our Captain we’ll toast, and our Sorrow we'll drownd, 
May his fame be exalted, wherever he goes, 

Whose name is a terror to all his proud foes. 


Like Britons, &c. 


Next our noble Lieutenant deserves our Applause, 
So courageous and bold in their Country’s Cause, 
Who for honour contending, from Arms never fly, 
Till their foes they are subdued, or in battle they die. 


Like Britons, &c. 


So let each loyal soul in the brave Beaver’s prize, 
Drink a health to their Friends, their Sweethearts and Wives, 
For we hope to return, when the wars are all o’er, 
With honour and riches, to greet them on shore. 


Like Britons, &c° 
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Bold N. apier. 


LD England calls her sons to arms, 
The Russian bear to meet, 
Our brave old Admiral, he commands, 
And guides the British fleet : 
The battle calls me from thy arms 


Let not my Susan fear, 

In the cause of liberty we go 
To sail with bold Napier, 
To fight for the Turks so free, 

Upon the Baltic Sea 
This shall be our cry, 
Old England for ever !/ 
With three times three, 
We'll conquer, or we'll die. 


Brave Napier he leads the Van, 
Of sailors stout and true, 
Though far away upon the Sea, 
My thoughts will be of you: 
The bullets they around may fly, 
And cannons they do roar, 
I shall return, my dearest wife, 
To you and my home once more : 
Then farewell, my love, good bye, 
This shall be our cry, 
Old England for ever / 
With three times three, 
We'll conquer, or we'll die. 
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Now France and England are combined, 
What a fleet of ships are there, 

To blockade his ports and starve him out, 
That despot Russian bear : 

Who would enslave and rule the world, 
But him we do not fear, 

Britannia still will rule the waves, 
When led by the bold Napier. 

His flag he has unfurl’d, 
A challenge to all the world, 
-.- With the Sazlors of France, 

We'll make him dance, 


That ugly old Russian bear. 


The Northern Tyrant will be met, 
And that upon the land, 
With French and English hearts of oak, 
With Turks all hand in hand : 
The Shamrock boys and Scotland’s sons, 
Will, as they’ve done before, 
They'll drive him back unto his den, 
And make him for to roar, 
When he finds he has lost the day, 
And the piper has got to pay. 
Then hurrah, never fear, 
We'll muzzle the bear / 
Here's success to the bold Napier / 
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The Polly Privateer. 


OME all ye Gallant Seamen, come listen unto me, 
Whilst I relate a bloody fight, was lately fought at sea, 
As we set sail from Liverpool, to the salt seas we did steer, 


To try our hard fortunes in the Polly Privateer. 


The twenty-fifth December, just upon Christmas-day, 

We spied a large French Ship, to windward of us lay: 
Our Captain he reviewed us, and said our guns was clear, 
O, then he cry’d, fight on my boys, in the Polly Privateer. 


We engag’d her full five glasses, whilst our cannons loud did}roar, 
And many a poor Seaman lay bleeding in his gore ! 

Our noble Captain wounded, he lost his leg most dear, 

But still he cry’d, fight on my boys, in the Polly Privateer. 


Our Captain lying bleeding, unto his men did say, 

Give her another broadside, we'll show them British play ; 
We gave to them a broadside, likewise three British cheers, 
And down her colours quickly came to the Polly Privateer. 


So now this prize we’ve taken boys, from Dunkirk she set sail, 
To rob our British Merchant Ships, upon the raging main, 

Her name was the La Cesar, of forty guns ’tis clear, 

To Liverpool she was brought, my boys, by the Polly Privateer. 


The Polly, she’s got twenty kill’d, the La Cesar forty-one, 
Makes many a mother cry aloud, alas! my darling son! 
And also their poor widows, who are left in distress, 
Likewise their dear children, who are left fatherless. 
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Being a New Song, compos’d by CAPT. ROBERTS, in Praise of 
those Bold Sailors belonging to the PRINCE FREDERICK, and DUKE 
Privateers, who took the two French Ships, with forty five Waggon 
loads of Money on board, which was brought through the City in 


sf Triumph to the TOWER. 
ae 


g]OME all you jolly Seamen, The Tenth Day of July, 


SEMEN TEI Se Se te th th Me te oe te te ee eM 


That’s willing to enter It being very clear, 
On board of the Duke, We espy’d three Ships 
Your lives to Venture, Belonging to Mounsieur ; 
On board of the Duke, O, these three Ships 
bo She’s called by name, Were coming from Feru, 
She cruizes the Seas With gold and silver, Boys, 
For old England’s fame. All in our View. 
Fal, &'c. Fal, &5'c, 
Ro The fourth Day of May, A Broadside from these 
From the Downs we set Sail, French Dogs we did receive, 
O, we were blest with But, quickly two for one, 
A very fine Gale: O, we did them give ; 
And with the Prince Frederick, But then, at length, 
Being our Commodore, They would no longer fight, 
We steered away Boys, Our Ships are a sinking, 
For the Canary Shore. For quarter they cry’d. 
0 Fal, &c. Fal, &c. 
é, 
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sie We hoisted out our Pinnace, Then we went to Kingsale, se 
Went to them straitway, Being the nearest Place, 
We boarded two of their Ships That we durst go to 
The very same Day ; For to:show our face : 
We brought all the Prisoners Where we had good Wine 
i On board our own Ship, And Punch in gollore, bo 
Our hearts, then, within us And Rum and Brandy, Boys, 
Began for to leap. All in good Store. 
Fal, &c. Fal, &c. 
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ae oe OTS Privateer. 


ou Sailors all, of courage bold, 
Now a true story I'll unfold, 
How we behav'd you soon shall hear, 
On board of the Terrible Privateer. 


We touch’d at Plymouth, z¢ was for men, 
Onto the seas we went again, 
And, being blest with a pleasant gale, 


Hop’d with our enemies to prevail. 


We had not long been on the Sea, 
Before a Frenchman we did see, 
He was well rigg’d and came from France, 


Her name was call’d the bold Valance. 


We crouded all the Sail we could, 

Our thundering Cannons fire we would, 
Many a gallant Satlor fell, 

On board the Ship call’d the Terrible. 


Powder and ball did fly so fast, 

Four hours and a half this fight did last, 
But a sad misfortune us befel, 

On board the Ship call’d the Terrible. 


We boldly gave them gun for gun, 


’Till the blood out of our Scuppers did run, 


Our Captain and our men being slain, 


We could no longer the fight maintain. 


To board us, then they did begin, 
And stripp’d us naked to the skin, 
They put us all in the hold together, 


Where 27 poor souls were smother’d. 


They sail’d with us to the first Sea port, 
And bound us in prison strong, 

Where full nine months we did lay, 
Before the Cartel did fetch us away. 


Here's a health uuto our British fieet, 
Grant they with these Privateers may meet, 
And better luck than the Terrible, 

And sink them Mounsters all to hell. 
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The Press’d Man’s ¢ 
Lamentation. : 


FAREWELL our Wives and dearest Children, ‘s 
Our friends and relations we must bid adieu, 
For the Press-gang they have press’d us, 
For to fight our daring foe. 


Now the bloody war ’s beginning, 
Many thousands will be slain, 
And it is more than ten to one, 


If any of us return again. 


To hear the cries in every City, 
Likewise in every Seaport town, 
’'T will make your heart to bleed with pity, 


For to hear the press’d men mourn. 


Now we are press'd and put into prison, 
Where for a season, we must stay, : 
Till the bloody wars call for us, 


For to cross the raging Sea. . 
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It grieves us sore to leave our parents, 


Likewise our friends ‘and children dear ; 
To hear them round the prisons crying, 


From our eyes brings floods of tears. 


It must be a dreadful parting, 
When we quit the English shore, 
When we go to the field of battle, 


To hear the thundering cannons roar. 


Now, good people, give attention, 
To these lines, which I have penn’d, 
And pray the wars may soon be over, 


That we may soon return again. 


To be a comfort to our wives, 
And enjoy our children dear, 

But in the wars there is great danger, 
Many of us will be kill’d I fear. 
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The 
Ship 
Carpenter’s Love 


TO THE 


Merchant’s — 
Daughter. 


ou loyal Lovers far and near, 
A true Relation you shall hear 
Of a young Cople, who prov’d to be 
A Pattern of true Loyalty. 


A Merchant do’s in Bristol dwell, 

As many People know full well ; 

He has a daughter, a Beauty bright, 
In whom he plac’d his Heart's delight. 


He had one child, but only she ; 
Her Father lov’d her tenderly, 
Many to court her thither came, 
Gallants of worthy birth and fame. 


Yet, notwithstanding all their Love, 
A young Ship-Carpenter did prove 
To be the Master of her heart ; 

She often said “ We'll never part 


As long as Life and Breath remain, 

Thy Company I’ll not refrain ; 

No cursed Gold and Silver bright 

Shall make me wrong my Heart’s delight.” 


Now when her Father came to know 
His Daughter lov’d this young Man so, 
He caus’d him to be prest to Sea, 

To keep her from his Company. 


Which, when the Damsel came to hear, 
Without the thoughts of dread or fear, 
She drest herself in Seaman’s hue, 

And after him she did persue. 


Unto the Captain she did go, 

And said, Right Worthy Sir, ’tis so, 
You do want Men, I understand, 

I’m free to fight with Heart and Hand. 


The Captain straitway did reply, 
Young Man, you’re welcome heartily : 
A Guinea in her Hand he gave, 

She passed for a Seaman brave. 


Soon after this, the Ship set sail, 
And with a fair and pleasant gale ; 
But this Ship-Carpenter (her dear) 
Did little think his Love so near. 


She then appeared for to be 

A Person of no mean degree ; 

With pretty Fingers long and strait, 
She soon became the Surgeon’s Mate. 


It happen’d so, that this same ship, 
At storming of the Town of Diepe ; 
She lay at anchor something nigh 
Where Cannon Bullets they did fly. 


Then the first Man that wounded were, |The Merchants Daughter of Bristol, who 
Was this young bold Ship-Carpenter ; Unto her Love prov’d Just and True ; 
When Drum is beat, and Trumpetssound, When many Storms were overblown, 


He, in his breast, receiv’d a Wound. 


Then to the Surgeon’s care was he 


Brought down with speed, immediately ; 


Whereas the pretty Surgeon’s Mate 
Did courteously upon him wait. 


She drest the woful wounded Part, 
Altho the sight did pierce her Heart, 
She then did use her utmost Skill, 
To cure him with a right good will. 


She cur’d him in a little space, 

He often gaz’d upon her face ; 
Surgeon, said he, such Eyes as thine, 
Did, formerly, my heart confine. 


If e’er I live to go on Shore, 
And she be dead whom I adore ; 
I will your true Company be, 
And ne’er forsake thy Company. 


If she be dead, thus will I do, 

All female Sex I'll bid adieu ; 
And ne’er will marry for her sake, 
But to the Seas myself betake. 


She to her love, herself made known. 


The Season of the Year being past, 
The Ship was homeward bound at last ; 
When into the harbour she did get, 
The Seamen all on Shore were set. 


But yet of all the whole Ship’s Crew, 
There was not a Soul amongst them knew 
That they a Woman had so near, 

Until she told it to her Dear. 


To whom she did these Words unfold, 
Not long ago, cries she, you told 

Me plainly, that such Eyes as mine 
Did formerly your Heart entwine. 


Then, without the least ado, 

Into his arms she straitway flew ; 

And cries, my Love, thou art my own, 
This I have done for thee alone. 


His Heart was touch’d with joy likewise, 
When, as the Tears stood in his Eyes ; 
He said, Thou hast a Valiant Heart, 
And hast perform’d a true Love’s part. 


Therefore, without any more Delay, 
He drest her like a Lady gay ; 

So then they marryed were with speed, 
As formerly they had agreed. 


The 


Seaman sAdzeu to his Dear. 


OME all loyal Lovers that’s faithful 
and true, 


observe wherever you be, 
A pattern I here have presented to you, 
it is good to be constant, you see. 


But chiefly to thee my own dearest, I speak, 
with patience my absence to bear, 

For now I am prest to serve on the Seas, 
and I must bid adieu to my dear. 


Our King must have Seamen and Souldiers 
most stout, 


his enemies hearts for to fear, 
And I, for my honour, will venture a bout, 
and I must bid adieu to my dear. 


Maid. 
O tell me not so mine own dearest, I pray, 
for love’s sake take pitty on me, 


T’ll do mine endeavour to please thee 
allway, 


if that I can have my love free. 


’Tis far better staying with me on theshore, 
where pleasures and joys do abound, 

Than for to venture where Cannons do roar, 
in the depths of the seas to be drown’d. 


O be not so cruel, my love, for to fight, 
but tarry, my dearest, with me, 
We'll find out a way in Love’s wars for to 
fight, 
and I'll strive for to set my love free. 


Man. 


All that thou canst do, my love, will not 
procure 


my freedom, I sorely do fear, 
But I must the hardship of service endure, 
and I must bid adieu to my dear. 


My Captain by no means will let me go free, 
he likes me so well, I do hear, 

Therefore it’s in vain to beg my liberty, 
for I must bid adieu to my dear. 


Maid. 
I’ll go to thy Captain and fall on my knee, 
perhaps he’l take pitty on me, 
If five, or ten pounds will buy thy Discharge, 
he shall have it to set my love free. 


Captain's answer. 
Not Io pounds nor 20 will buy his Discharge, 
fair Maid, you must patiently bear, 
He shall go to Sea for his King to ingage, 
and he must bid adieu to his dear. 
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I’ll have him to serve me upon the salt 
Main, 
in battel with foes for to fight, 
Then cease, pritty Maiden, and do not com- 
plain, i 
for the wars is a Souldier’s delight. 


Maid, 
Behold, noble Captain, the sorrowful tears, 
that down my cheeks trickle amain, 
To move your hard heart, to release me of 
fear, 
and to grant me my love once again. 


No maiden’s heart ever was so full of woe, 
then, good Sir, take pitty on me, 

And let him no further unto the wars go, 
but be pleased to set my love free. 


Captain. 
O cease thy suit, Damsel, and be not so sad, 
let reason thy mind now aswage, 


Ten thousand such Seamen e’re long must 
be had, 


all against the proud foes to engage. 


Man. 
My dearest, why dost thou the Captain 
offend ? 
thou see’st by no means will I yield, 
And Iam resolved my blood for to spend, 
upon the salt Sea, or in Field. 


Therefore be contented, and cease thy sad 
moan, 


take comfort and do thou not fear, 
If fortune befriend me when as I am gone, 
I shall once again see my own dear. 


Maid. 


My dearest, since thou must be parted 
from me, 


and here must no longer remain, 


The thought of thy love all my comfort 
shall be, 


until I do see thee again. 


Each hour for thy welfare to God I will 
Pray; 
that he will in safety preserve, 
My own dearest Love by night and by day, 
whilst he on the Ocean doth serve. 


This token I prithee, Love, for my sake 
keep, ; 
remember me when it you wear, 


This parting kiss take, which doth cause me 
to weep, 


and so Heaven bless mine own dear. 


Man. 


Adieu, my dear jewel, they love I have 
found, 


our parting doth grieve me full sore, 


The Drums they do beat and the Trumpets 
do sound, 


and I must stay no longer on shore, 


The F ean Press-Gang. 


Seven lasses, they took a brisk frolick in hand, 
And as I protest, they were in sailor’s dress, 
Not far from Cheapside they resolved to press 
Fourteen Taylors. 


[ was in London Town, as we do understand, 


Then Nancy, she tied her sword by her side, 
Resolved she was for to be the guide, 
This young female crew, Kate, Bridget and Sue, 
And she that went first was Lieutenant Prue, 

To press Taylors. 


These girls by consent, their minds fully bent, 
Unto the house of call at St. James’s they went, 
But there, in the street, a poor taylor did meet, 
They prest him, and he tumbled down at their feet. 
O! poor Taylor ! 


I tell you, says he, I never was at sea, 

So I pray you, kind gentlemen to set me free, 

And pity my tears—I have seen fifty years, 

And never used weapon but bodkin and shears, 
Being a Taylor. 


Without any regard unto the tape yard, 

Whereas a poor taylor was labouring hard, 

Upon the shop board Nancy drew out her sword, 

And said, to King George you your aid must afford, 
Tho’ a Taylor. 


The Taylor did shake, and quiver, and quake, 
At length with trembling voice he did speak, 
Whilst tear down did run, I am surely undone, 
For, alas! I don’t know the right end of a gun, 
Being a Taylor. 
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Sweet Boll of Plymouth. 


wEET Poll of Plymouth was my dear, 
When forc’d from her to go, 
Adown her cheeks rain’d many a tear, 
My heart was fraught with woe. 
Our anchor weigh’d, for sea we stood, 
(The land we left behind,) 
Her tears then swell’d the briny flood, 


Her sighs increas’d the wind. 


We plow’d the deep, and now between 
Us lay the Ocean wide ; 

For five long years I had not seen 
My sweet, my charming bride ; 

That time I sail’d the world around, 
All for my true love's sake, 

But pressed, as homeward we were bound, 


I thought my heart would break. 


The press-gang bold I ask’d in vain, 
To let me once on shore, 

I long’d to see my Poll again, 
But saw my Poll no more; 

“And have they torn my love away! 
And is he gone”? she cried, 

My Poll, the sweetest flower of May; 
Then languished, droop’d and died. 


But, nevertheless, said Bouncing Bess, 

You must come along, we’ve a warrant to press, 
And we'll have no excuse—so lay by your goose, 
Such nimble young fellows are fit for our use, 


Tho’ Taylors. 


Then unto Round Court, they went, by report, 

Where several brisk taylors were making of sport, 

With hearts void of fear, when the maidens came there, 

They caught them a napping, as Moss caught the Mare, 
Seven Taylors. 


They first did resist, but Nan, with her fist ; 

See thump’d them about, till the taylors all hiss’d, 

And then, in a rage, all the rest did engage, 

And brought them away to Bridewell or Cage, 
Seven Taylors. 


Then to Tower Lane, with all might and main, 
These petticoat press masters hurried again, 
For to press, where they knew, both Morgan and Hugh, 
A couple belonging to the cross legged crew. 
And Welsh Taylors. 


Then out Morgan rails, Cot splutter her nails, 
Hur is a master taylor, tho’ pred up in Wales, 
So pray cease your strife, hur has a young wife, 
Besides hur was never once kill’d in hur life : 
Hur’s a Taylor. 


But right or wrong, they bandied Taffy along, 

Till at length they did meet two more in the throng, 

Then said Sukey Flinn, you must serve the King, 

These lasses, they press’d and brought them all in. 
Fourteen Taylors. 
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Young William. 


Y ounG William was a seaman true, 
The darling of a bonny crew, 


urs 


For blythe he was, and kind ; 
Altho’ no lagging lubber he, 
Right loath he was to go to sea, 

From Jean he left behind. 


Now Jean he lov’d, but all by stealth, 
Her father, he’d great store of wealth, 


(RAPPPDPDARANG 


& Of Will, he would not hear ; 
<> ‘Till cruel chance at length reveal’d 
> The passion they’d so long conceal’d, 
z So William lost his dear. 

> ; . “aa : 
&. A friendly voice poor William hail’d, 
& A ruffian gang the youth assail’d, 

= ’T was done by cursed gold ; 
<=> _ A tender for the offing stood, 

‘> A cutter skimm’d the yielding flood, 
Zz. They hatched him in the hold. 


She, troubl’d, walk’d the beach in haste, 

And, troubl’d, scann’d the wat’ry waste, 
Till by a floating wave ; 

A corpse was wash’d upon the shore, 


’T was William, and with tears they bore, 


PPI. 


Two lovers to one grave. 
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The Satlor Landie. 


7 hi love has been in Londor City, 
So has he been at Port Mahon, 

My love is away at Greenland, 

I hope he will come back again. 
Ok! my bonny sailor laddie, 
Oh! my bonny satlor, he, 
Well I love my satlor laddie, 
Blyth and merry may he be. 


rte 


Greenland altho’ it is no City, 

Yet it is a bonny place, 

Soon will he come back to England, 
Then to court his bonny lass. 


Ok! my bonny, &c. 
rrr 


Fisher lads go to the fishing, 
Bonny lasses to the braes, 
Fisher lads come home at even, 
Tell how their fishing goes. 


Ok! my bonny, &c. 
Drawn 


Sailor lads come home at even, 
Casting off their tarry cloaths, 
Calling for their own true lovers, 
And telling how their trading goes. 


Ok! my bonny, &c. 


Sailor lads has gold and silver, 
Fisher lads has nought but brass, 
Well I love my sailor laddie, 
Because I am a sailor’s lass. 


Oh! my bonny, &c. 
PrAreg 


Our noble Captain’s gone to London,. 
Oh! preserve them from the press, 
Send him safely back to Terry, 
There to court his bonny lass. 


Ok! my bonny, &c.. 
Preitar 


How can I be blythe and merry, 
And my true love so far from me, 
When so many pretty Sailors, 
Are prest, and taken to the Sea. 


Oh! my bonny, &c- 
ri tAuar 


When my love, he was in Terry, 
He came and saw me once a night ; 
But now he’s prest to the St. Ann’s 
And is kept quite out of my sight. 


Ok! my bonny, &c. 
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Oh! I wish the press was over, 
And all the wars was at an end ; 
Then every bonny sailor laddie 
Would be merry with his friend. 


Oh! my bonny, &c. 


PUA? 


Here has been so much disturbance, 
Our Sailor lads dare not look out, 
For to drink with their own lasses, 
Or to have a single rout. 


Oh! my bonny, &c. 


AAA 


My love, he’s a bonny laddie, 
Blyth and merry may he be, 
If the wars were at an end, 

He would come and marry me. 


Oh! my bonny, &c. 


AA 


Some delight in jolly farmers, 
Some delight in soldiers free ; 

But my delight’s in a sailor laddie, 
Blyth and merry may he be. 


Oh! my bonny, &c. 


Oh, I wish the war was over, 

And peace and plenty come again, 

Then every bonny sailor laddie, 

Would come sailing o’er the main. 
Oh! my bonny, &c. 


AA 


If the wars they were all over, 

And all our sailors were come home, 
Then every lass would get her laddie, 
And every mother get her son. 


Oh! my bonny, &c. 


Come you by the Buoy and Nore, 

Or come you by the Roperie, 

Saw you of my love sailing, 

Oh, saw you him coming home to me. 
Oh! my bonny sazlor laddie, 
Oh! my bonny sailor, he, 
Well I love my sailor laddie, 
And my sailor he loves me. 
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The Valiant Sailor. 


OME all you wild young Men, 
And Warning take by me, 
And see you go no more, 
Into foreign Countries : 


As I, myself, have done, 
The very last Day of May, 
I parted from all my Friends, 
For I could no longer stay. 


From Portsmouth Town I went, 
To London was my intent ; 

But by the Press-masters was prest, 
Aud unto the Sea was sent. 


A chosen man I was, 

A Sailor bold for to be, 
Resolved I was to fight, 

For my King and Country. 


For to fight with Heart and Hand, 
As long as I could ever stand, 

I would lose my dearest Blood, 
For to do Old England good. 


Our Ship being rigg’d and Mann’d 
And all things fitted for Sea, 

Five hundred and fifty good Hands, 
For to bear her Company. 


The very first Day we set sail, 
The very first thing we espied, 
Was five Sail of French Men of War, 
And for us, they lay by. 


We bore her head upright, 

Our bloody Flag we let fly, 
Prepared was every Man, 

But the Lord knows who shall die. 


Our Captain being wounded most deep, 
And seventy more of our men, 

Our Yards and our Masts being done, 
We were forc’d to yield to them, 


Our Deck being covered with blood, 
And aloud our Cannons did roar, 

That I could have wish’d myself 
With my dearest dear on shore. 


She is tall and has a slender Waist, 
A black and rolling eye, 

For which in this place I lie sick, 
And it’s for her safety I die. 


Duke William’s Frolic. 


Hee RO HE SIE SE iS Sle Sie 


UKE William and a Nobleman, heroes of England’s nation, 
One morning, nigh to two o’clock did take their recreation ; 
Into the country they did go, in Sailors’ dress from top to toe, 
Said Duke William, now let us go and know, how they use the brave Sailors. 


Dress’d all in their sailor’s trim, they straightway hastened to an inn, 


And when they were there, they made all the people stare at their manly 
appearance, 


The landlady viewed them ; by good words they assail her, 
Said she, come in, be not afraid, I love the jolly sailor. 


Then upstairs they did go, and in a room did enter, 

The Duke did say, Landlady, please bring wine both white and red, 
Before the wine was drunk out, a press gang bold and stout, 

In the lower rooms for sailors bold did look and search about. 


The landlady said, go upstairs, if sailors you are seeking, 

But one’s so fat that I believe you'll hardly care to ship him; 
Ne’er mind, the Press Gang they did say, and went without delay, 
We're jolly sailors, brothers, from what ship are you, we pray ? 


We do belong to George, said Will ; said they, Where’s your protection ? 
We've none at all, they did reply, don’t cast on us reflection : 

The lieutenant then did say, brothers, come without delay, 

They shall not make you a prey, our warrant is for Sailors. 


They led them to their leader then, the captain did them meet, 

The duke, he said, kind gentlemen, take great care of your sheep ; 
With that, the Captain, he did swear, Iam yaur shepherd, I declare, 
We'll make you know you saucy are, get down among the sailors. 


The Nobleman he did go down, but the duke he refused, 

At which the officers did frown, and sadly him abused ; 

Where must I lie? his highness said, May I not have a feather bed ? 
You're fat enough, they all replied, pig in amongst the sailors. 


Then straight below the duke did go, unto his comrade, Sir, 

How he did swear to see the fate of many a brisk young blade, Sir, 
Below, he tore his trousers, and, calling for some tailors, 

The Captain said, you saucy blade, there’s no one here but sailors. 


For your bold airs, the Captain said, you'll surely get a flog, Sir, 
Quick to the gangway him convey, and whip him like a dog, Sir, 
Come strip, he cried ; the duke replied, I do not like your law, Sir, 
I ne’er will strip for to be whipped, so strip me if you dare, Sir. 


Then instantly the Boatswain’s mate began for to undress him, 

But presently he did espy the star upon his breast, Sir, 

Then on their knees they straight did fall, and for mercy soon did call, 
He replied, You're base villains, thus using us poor Sailors. 


No wonder that my royal father cannot man his shipping, 

’Tis by using them so barbarously, and always them a whipping, 
But, for the future, sailors all, shall have good usage, great and small, 
To hear the news, together all cried, May God bless Duke William. 


He ordered them fresh officers that stood in need of wealth, 

And with the crew he left some gold, that they might drink his health, 
And when that they did go away, the sailors loud huzzaed, 

Crying, blessed be that happy day whereon was born Duke William. 
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The Benjamin's Lamentations 
For their sad Loss at Sea, by Storms and Tempests. 


APTAIN Chilver’s gone to Sea, 
I Boys, O Boys, 
With all his Company, I. 
Captain Chilver’s gone to Sea 
With all his Company, 
in the brave Benjamin, O. 


Thirty Guns the Ship did bear, 

I Boys, O Boys, 
They were bound for Venice fair, I. 
Thirty Guns his Ship did bear, 
And a hundred men so dear, 

in the brave Benjamin, O. 


But by ill Storms at Sea, 
I Boys, O Boys, 
Which bred our Misery, I. 
But by ill Storms at Sea, 
We were drove out o’ th’ way, 
in the brave Benjamin, O. 


We had more Wind than we could bear, 
I Boys, O Boys, 
Our Ship it would not steer, I. 
We had more Wind than we could bear, 
Our Masts and Sails did tear 
in the poor Benjamin, O. 


The first harm that we had, 
I Boys, O Boys, 

It makes my heart so sad, I. 

The first harm we had, 

We lost our fore-mast head, 
O, the poor Benjamin, O. 


The Seas aloud did roar, 

I Boys, O Boys, 
We being far from shore, I. 
The Sea no favour shows 
Unto Friends or Foes, 

O, the poor Benjamin, O. 


The next harm that we spy’d, 
I Boys, O Boys, 

Then we to Heaven cry’d, I. 

Down fell our Main-mast head, 

Which struck our senses dead, 
in the poor Benjamin, O. 


Thus we with Seas were crost, 
I Boys, O Boys, 

And on the Ocean tost, I. 

Thus we with Seas were tost, 

Many a brave man was lost, 
in the poor Benjamin, O. 
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The next harm that we had, 
I Boys, O Boys, 
We had cause to be sad, I. 
The next harm that we had, 
We lost four men from the yard, 
in the poor Benjamin, O. 


Disabled as I name, 
I Boys, O Boys, 
We were drove on the Main, I. 
So the next harm we had, 
We lost our Rudder’s head, 
an the poor Benjamin, O. 


Then we all fell to Prayer, 
I Boys, O Boys, 
The Lord our lives would spare, I. 
Then we all fell to Prayer, 
And He at last did hear, 
us in the Benjamin, O. 


Although we sail’d in fear, 

I Boys, O Boys, 
The Lord our Ship did steer, I. 
Our Prayers so fervent were, 
That we had passage clear, 

into brave Plymouth Sound, O. 


We came to Plymouth Sound 

I Boys, O Boys, 
Our hearts did then resound, I. 
When we came to Plymouth Sound, 
Our grief with joy was crown’d, 

in the poor Benjamin, O. 


When we came all on shore, 
I Boys, O Boys, 
Every Man at his door, I. 
When we came all on shore, 
Our grief we did deplore, 
in the poor Benjamin, O. 


You gallant Young-men all, 
I Boys, O Boys, 
’Tis unto you I call, I. 
Likewise brave Seamen all, 
Lament the loss and fall 
of the poor Benjamin, O. 
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THE SEAMAN’S ADIEU 


to his pritty Berry: 


Living near Wappine. 


oe A Pattern of True Love, &c. 


WEET William and pretty Betty, 
They were loving, kind, and pretty ; 
none alive could be more true, 


Yet, at last, how they was crost, 
in brief, I will declare to you. 


S’d he, my dearest, cease thy weeping, 

Heavens have thee still in keeping, 
for, if I return alive ; 

Here is my hand, by Sea and Land, 
no creature shall my love deprive. 


He, aboard, was then commanded, 
By no means could he withstand it, 
she was left with grief on shore ; 
Discontented, she lamented 
for the loss of him therefore, 


Thus, with sighs and tears they parted, 
She, to him, was loyal hearted, 

but her tears could not prevail ; 
She was left, of joy bereft, 

for then the Ship was under Sail. 


But, alas! Tempestuous Weather, 
Wind and Rain, and Storms together, 
thus the raging Seas did rore ; 
Quoth he, my dear, I greatly fear 
that I shall never see thee more. 


Sut 
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Constance 
and Anthony. 


4~ wo Lovers in the North, 
Constance and Anthony, 
Of them I will set forth 
a gallant history ; 
They lov’d exceeding well 
as plainly doth appear, 
But that which I shall tell, 
the like you ne’r did hear. 


Still she crys, Anthony, 
my bonny Anthony, 
Gang thou by land or sea, 
I'll wend along with thee. 


Anthony must to Sea, 
his calling doth him bind, 
My Constance, Dear, quoth he, 
I must leave thee behind ; 
I prithee do not grieve, 
thy tears will not prevail, 
Ill think on thee, my Sweet, 
when the Ship's under sazl. 


But still she crys, Sc. 


How may that be? said he, 

consider well the case, 
Quoth she, sweet Anthony, 

LPUl bide not in this place ; 
If thou gang, so will I ; 

of the means do not doubt, 
A Woman’s policy 

great matters may find out. 
My bonny Anthony, 

my bonny Anthony, 
Gang thou by land or sea, 

I'll wend along with thee. 


I would be very glad, 

but prithee tell me how ? 
L'il dress me like a Lad, 

what sayst thou to me now ? 
The Sea thou can’st not brook. 

Yes, very well, quoth she, 
Pil Scullion to the Cook, 

Sor thy sweet Company. 


My bonny Anthony, &c. 
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Anthony’s leave she had, 
and drest in Man’s array, 
She seem’d the blithest Lad, 
seen on a Summer’s day ; 
O, see what Love can do! 
at home she will not bide, 
With her true Love she’ll go, 
let weal or woe betide. 


My dearest Anthony, &c. 


In the ship ’twas her lot 
to be the Under-cook, 
And at the fire hot, 
great pains she took ; 
She served ev’ry one 
fitting to their degree, 
And now and then alone 
she kissed Anthony. 


My bonny Anthony, &c. 


Alack and well-a-day, 
by tempest on the main, 
Their Ship was cast away 
upon the coast of Spazn , 
To th’ mercy of the waves, 
they all committed were, 
Constance her own self saves ; 
then she cries for her Dear. 


My bonny Anthony, &c. 


Swimming upon a plank, 

at Bzlbo she got ashore ; 
First she did Heaven thank, 

then she lamented sore ; 
O woe 1s me, said she, 

the saddest Lass alive, 
My dearest Anthony 

now .on the sea doth drive. 


My bonny Anthony, &c. 


Thus the Claps of roaring Thunder, 

Rais’d the Waves to all Men’s wonder, 
they were cast upon the Sand ; 

The Ship was lost, and they was crost, 
they being many Leagues from Land. 


Thus their goodly Ship was staved, 

Nothing that they had was saved, 
but the lives of only three ; 

We on shore, may grieve therefore, 
to think of their Extreamity. 


While their grief they were expressing, 
Heavens now doth send a blessing, 
for a Ship that sailed by ; 
Which did see them, and did free them, 
from that woful Distany. 


They were bound for London City, 
Where they found his true love’s pitty, 
thus they did declare indeed ; 
That William, he, was in the Sea, 
which made her very heart to bleed. 


O my dearest love, she cryed, 
Would I for thy sake had dyed, 
thou ly’st rouling in the deep ; 
Hear my Ditty, Lovers pitty, 
can you now forbear to weep ? 


O ye Rocks and Waves so cruel, 
You have rob’d me of my Jewel, 
you have got my heart’s delight ; 
O come seize me, Death, and ease, 
thus she cryed day and night, 


Then the Messenger came creeping, 
All her friends was round her weeping, 
Seeing of her Misery : 
Then she cryed, as she dyed, 
love, I long to be with thee. 


ihe 


What shall become of me ? 
why do I strive for shore, 
Sith my sweet Anthony 
I never shall see more / 
Fair Constance, do not grieve, 
the same good Providence, 
Hath saved thy Lover sweet, 
but he is far from hence. 


Still] she crys, Anthony, &c. 


A Spanish Merchant rich, 
saw this fair seeming Lad, 
That did lament so much, 
and was so grievous sad ; 
He had in “ngland been, 
and English understood, 
He, having heard and seen, 
he, in amazement stood. 


Sail she crys, Anthony, &c. 


The Merchant asked her 
who was that Anthony ? 
Quoth she, My Brother, Sir, 


who came from thence with me. 


He did her entertain, 
thinking she was a boy, 

Two years she did remain, 
before she met her joy. 


Stili she crys, Anthony, &c. 


Anthony up was tane 

by an English Renegade 
With whom he did remain 

at the sea-roving trade ; 
I’ th’ nature of a Slave, 

he did i’ th’ galley row, 
Thus he, his life did save, 

but Cozstance did not know. 


Still she crys, Anthony, &c. 


Now mark what came to pass, 
see how the Fates did work, 
A ship that her Master’s was, 
surpriz’d this English Turk : 
And into &z/bo brought 
all that aboard her were, 
Constance full little thought, 
Anthony was so near. 


Still she crys, Anthony, &c. 


When they were come on shore, 
Anthony and the rest, 
She, who was sad before, 
was now with joy possest. 
The Merchant much did muse 
at this so sudden change ; 
He did demand the news, 
which unto him was strange. 


Now she crys, Anthony, &c. 


Upon her knees she fell, 
unto her Master kind, 
And all the truth did tell, 
nothing she kept behind : 
At which he did admire, 
and in a ship of Spazn, 
Not paying for the hire, 
he sent them home again. 


Now she crys, Anthony, &c. 


The Spanish Merchant rich 

did of’s own bounty give, 
A sum of gold, on which 

they now do bravely live: 
And now in Westmoreland, 

they were joyn’d hand in hand 
Constance and Anthony, 

they live in mirth and glee. 


, 


Stil she crys, Anthony, 
my bonny Anthony, 

Good Providence we see, 
hath guarded thee and me. 


England’s Great Loss 


BY A 


Storm of lind. 


You Gentlemen of England fair, 

Who live at home free from all care, 
Little do you think or know 

What we poor sailors undergo : 

We whine and toil upon the waves, 
We work like Turks or Galley Slaves. 


’T was on November the Second day, 
When first our Admiral bore away ; 
Intending for his native shore, 

The Wind at West South West did roar, 
Attended by a dismal sky, 


And the seas did run full mountains high. 


The very first land that we did make, 

It chanc’d to be the old Ram’s head, 
Which made us all rejoice around, 

To see our flag-stem in Plymouth Sound, 
Stretching well over for Fishes Nose, 
Thinking to fetch up in amose. 


IS 


The tide of ebb not being done, 

She set strong to the westward run, 
Which put us all in dread and fear, 

To see our Ships, they would not wear ; 
The wind and weather increased sore, 
And drove nine Sail of Ships on shore. 


When we came to Northumberland rock, 
The Lyon, Lynx, and Antelope, 

The Loyalty, and Eagle too, 

The Elizabeth made all to rue: 

She ran astern, and the line broke, 

And sunk the Hardwick at first stroke. 


Now you shall hear the worst of all, 
The largest ships had the greatest fall, 
The great Coronation, and all her men, 
Were all drown’d except nineteen ; 
The Master’s mate, and eighteen more, 
Got in their long boat safe on shore. 


As to our ships, we value not, 

Had it not fallen to our sailor’s lot, 
The greatest loss is to their wives, 
In losing of their husband’s lives ; 
And to Old England it may be more 
Than nine sail of ships on shore. 
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The Loss of the Centaur. 
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we Landsmen all, I pray attend, who live at home at ease, 


To these lines that I’ve penn’d, upon the dangers of the 
seas, 


Likewise the loss of the Centaur, a gallant Man of War, 


Britons weep, in the deep, lies many a gallant Tar. 


This ship set sail from England, was to the Indies bound, 
But at her returning was wind and weather bound, 
Such dreadful storms arising, her rigging tore away, 


And alas, all her masts, went over board straightway. 


In this dreadful situation, she was drove up and down, 
Full three weeks she floated, no assistance could be found, 
Her guns were all thrown over, to lighten her the more, 
Night and day they did pray, to have a sight of shore. 


But to add to their sorrow, another storm arose, 
And to the dreadful seas, poor souls they were expos’d, 
At last they found her sinking, the air was rent with cries, 


Dismal sound, she went down, never more to rise. 


But, as she was sinking, two boats they hoisted out, 

And some, who got on board them, were sadly tost about, 

And one, being overloaded, she sunk and went down, 

Waves beat high, no ship nigh, so that all on board were drown’d. 


Ly 


The Captain and 12 Sailors were all who did survive, 
And out of several hundreds these few were left alive, 
Tho’ they were almost perish’d with hunger and fatigues, 
No delay, for night and day, they did row many leagues. 


Only three days’ provisions, which they made last for nine, 
And in this low condition, of land could see no sign, 
Full sixteen days drove up and down, before they reach’d the land, 


Such a sight, was a fright, so weak they could not stand. 


Ye landsmen, take compassion on those that plough the main, 
For the honour of the Nation, its rights for to maintain, 
How they’re expos’d to danger, these lines do plainly show, 


We deplore that no more may such hardships ever know. 


The Mermaid. 


(aewassee|N Friday morning as we set sail, 

EWES It was not far from land, 

O, there I spy’d a fair pretty maid, 

With a comb and a glass in her hand. 

The stormy winds did blow, 
And the raging seas did roar, 
While we poor Satlors went to the top, 
And the land lubbers laid below. 


Then up spoke a boy of our gallant ship, 
And a well speaking boy was he, 

I’ve a father and mother in Portsmouth town, 
And this night they weep for me. 


The stormy, Sc. 


Then up spoke a man of our gallant ship, 
And a well speaking man was he, 

I’ve married a wife in fair London town, 
And this night she a widow will be. 


The stormy, Sc. 


Then up spoke the Captain of our gallant ship, 
And a valiant man was he, 

For want of a boat we shall be drown’d, 
For she sunk to the bottom of the sea. 


The stormy, Sc. 


The moon shone bright, and the stars gave light, 
And my mother was looking for me, 

She might look and weep with watery eyes, 
She might look to the bottom of the sea. 


The stormy, ec. 


Three times round went our gallant ship, 
And three times round went she, 

Three times round went our gallant ship, 
Then she sunk to the bottom of the sea. 


The stormy, Sc. 
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The Seaman’s Distress. 


ai we lay musing in our Beds, The first bespoke the Captain of our Ship, 
So well and warm at Ease, And a well spoke Man was he ; 
I thought upon those lodging Beds, I have a Wife in fair Plymouth Town, 
Poor Seamen have at Seas. And a Widow I fear she must be. 


Last Haster Day, in the Morning fair, 
We was not far from Land, 

When we ’spied a Mermaid on the Rock, 
With Comb and Glass in Hand. 


The next bespoke the Mate of our Ship, 
And a well bespoke Man was he ; 

I have a Wife in fair Portsmouth, 
And a Widow I fear she must be. 


The first came up the Mate of our Ship, 


With Lead and Line in Hand, The next bespoke the Boatswain of our Ship, 
To sound and see how deep we was, And a well bespoke Man was he ; 
From any Rock or Sand. I have a Wife in fair Exeter, 


And a Widow I fear she must be. 
The next came up the Boatswain of our Ship, 
With Courage stout and bold ; 
Stand fast, stand fast, my brave lively Lads, 
Stand fast my brave Hearts of Gold. 


The next bespoke the little Cabbin Boy, 
And a well bespoke Boy was he ; 
I am as sorry for my Mother dear, 


Our gallant Ship is gone to Wreck, As you are for your Wives all Three. 


Which was so lately trimm’d ; 
The raging Seas has sprung a Leek, Last Night when the Moon shin’d bright, 
And the Salt-water does run in. My Mother had Sons Five ; 
But now she may look in the Salt Seas, 
Our Gold and Silver, and all our Cloths, And find but one alive. 
And all that ever we had, 


We forc’d was to heave them overboard, all a Boat, Call a Boat, you little Ply- 
Thinking our Lives to save. mouth Boys, 


Don’t you hear how the Trumpet sound ;. 


In all the Number that we was on board, The want of our Boat, our gallant Ship is 
Was Five Hundred and Sixty-four, lost, 


And all that ever came alive on Shore And the most of our merry Men is 
There was but poor Ninety-five. drown’d. 


Whilst we in the raging Seas do blow, 
And their lofty Winds do blow, 

And we poor Seamen do lie on the Top, 
Whilst the Landsmen lies below. 
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The Loss of the 
Uictory Man of War. 


oop People all, pray give attention, 
To this fatal Tragedy, 
Which I am bound to mention, 

Of the gallant Victory : 
Fourteen hundred Souls did perish, 

And are to the Bottom gone, 
Oh! the dismal Grief and Horror, 

Of their Widows left alone. 


When we first from Sfzthead sailed, 
Convoy unto Lisbon bound, 
They with good Flip and Punch regaled, 
A brave new Ship both right and Sound: 
A hundred and ten Guns she mounted, 
All of Brass so smart and clean, 
The best Ship in the Navy counted, 
But alas! no more is seen. 


But the Voyage proved fatal, 
As by the Sequel we shall find ; 
For as she was Home returning, 
She was, off Scz//y, left behind : 
In a dreadful Storm of Lightning, 
And of Hail and Thunder too ; 
And has never since been heard of, 
The Fatherless have cause to rue. 


From Alderney we've Information 
That they heard that Stormy Night, 
At least Ninety Guns to fire, 
Which did them something affright : 
But as the more the Storm increased, 
It gave them more room to guess, 
That some Ship upon the Ocean, 
Was in sad and deep Distress. 


We saw floating, some Days after, 
Some spare yards were drove on Shore, 
On which was the Name Victory, 
This gave us suspicion more : 
That the noble Ship was stranded 
On the Gaskets, was our fear, 
Long we waited with Impatience, 
But no News of them could hear. 


The brave gallant Admiral Balchen 
With fourteen hundred Men beside, 
If she’s lost, went to the Bottom, 
And all at once together died : 
Oh! the dismal grief and Horror, 
If one had been there to see, 
How they all were struck with Horror, 
When sunk down the Victory. 


O! the sad and dismal Story, 
I'm griev'd when I the same relate, 
So many blasted in their Glory, 
And at once shared the same fate : 
Some thinking on their Wives and Children, 
And some on their Parents dear, 
Sunk to the Bottom in a Moment, 
And no Time to say a prayer. 


O Victory ! thou wast unlucky, 
But once before was out at Sea, 
In the Night run foul of the Lion, 
And her Carved-work took away : 
Now thou art gone to the Bottom, 
With a jovial Company, 
An Admiral, Marines and Sailors, 
Most Unhappy Victory ! 


Oh! the Grief of mournful Widows, 
And their Children fatherless, 
And the Grief of tender Parents, 
Is more than what I can express : 
Some lamenting for their Sweethearts, 
Overwhelm’d with Grief we see, 
Each one laments his dear relation, 
Oh! the fatal Victory ! 


Children crying for their Fathers, 
Widows weeping in Distress, 
God will surely be their Comfort, 
And protect the Fatherless. 
He’ll be a husband to the Widow, 
That loves honest Industry, 
And does give them his protection, 
Farewell, fatal Victory ! 
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The “CO 
Distressed Sailor s 


yee first I drew the breath of life, 
"T'was in the merry month of June, 
The fourteenth day, as I'am told, -.- 
When flowers they were in their bloom : 
It was in Seventeen hundred and five, 
That was the very date of the year, 
My parents did for me provide, 
The best of learning I declare. 


When I grew up, they asked me 
What trade must we prepare for thee? 
My answer was to them again, 
I mean to range the roaring sea : 
My whimsical brain did falsely show 
The pleasures men enjoy at sea, 
But oh! the sorrow, grief and woe, 
They suffer in extremity. 


If there be pleasure on the sea, 
’Tis when the wind and weather’s fair, 
With a bowl of punch ; here’s to thee, Jack, 


Thanks, Tom, let’s drink to drown all care: 


Hardships full well we know there be, 

From which we dare not flinch you know, 
Dark dismal nights, and lofty seas, 

Contrary winds, hail, rain and snow. 


When we are on the roaring main, 

The wind right aft, and a pleasant gale, 
We have our wish and heart’s desire, 

’Tis then we spread a crowd of sail ; 
Our main sail haul’d up in the brils, 

Our fore sails drive us clearly through, 
Main top sails and top gallant sails, 

We'll hoist, and make a gallant show. 


Fore and fore top sails, studden sails set, 
So clearly then we drive along ; 
When this is done then down we sit, 
To a bowl of punch, and a merry song: 
We drunk a health unto our wives, 
The pretty girls, our sweethearts, too, 
The Captain and the Officers, 
Our good like ship, and jovial crew. 


The wind won’t stand IJ am afraid, 
It beareth forward still I see, 
Get the fore tack to the cat head, 
And the fore tack down with a passaree : 
Down studden sails alow and aloft, 
And lay them by for this time, 
And hoist your stay sails fore and aft, 
And trim your sails all to the wind. 
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O, now she’ll hardly lie her course, 
’Tis better get our tack on board, 
Our sheets close aft, and boilings haul’d, 
And all things in readiness prepar’d ; 
We must expect to head the sea, 
The foaming billows soundly roar, 
Like hills and death they look, you see, 
And now our pleasant sailing’s o’er. 


It was steady, steady, now ’tis lof, 
And don’t fall off, and thus no near, 
The grampus blows, and lofty speaks, 
The sky looks dismal, I declare, 
So, in top gallant sails, my boys, 
Haul down your topmast stay sails too, 
We'll meet a tartar I’m afraid, 
We'll settle our three top sails now. 


Come, boys, we’ll reef, while we have time, 
Let go your topsail’s halliard now, 

Your main and fore top bowlings are gone, 
Set in your weather braces now : 

And spill the sails, my hearts of gold, 
And haul out your reef tackles too, 

For it will blow, I plainly see, 
So clew them up whilst you're below. 


Three single reefs in each topsail, 
Then we’ll furl them, its agreed, 
So bear a hand, my hearts of gold, 
And make haste down, with nimble speed : 
And see the jeer’s clear’d fore and aft, 
The down haul tackles hook’d also, 
And all things readily prepar’d, 
Both up aloft, and here below. 


Brail up the mizen snug, my boys, 
So cheerly lower away the yard, 
The peteral shews herself, I vow, 
Which tells us plainly it will blow hard : 
You nimble fellow at the helm, 
Pray keep her under your command, 
A good rack full, and away with her, 
No near, my boys, no near you can. 


A good hand stand to the main sheet, 
And see all clear to let fly, 
It looks as thick as butter milk, 
And will be with us by and by ; 
So, hard a weather goes the helm, 
Let fly your main sheet now with speed, 
The furious squall will soon be over, 
It breaks apace you may perceive. 


So gather aft your sheet again, 

Loof round, my boys, let’s lose no ground, 
The sky looks dark and dismal wet, 

We'll surely lower our fore yards down: 
So forward now, my hearts of gold, 

See clear the lifts in the first place ; 
A sturdy fellow to the jeers, 

Strength is required at the brace. 


The down haul tackles must be mann’d, 
Clew, garnets, bowling, leech lines too, 
Loose off the sheet, let rise the jack, 
Come now, my boys, we’ll clew them up: 
Belay the lifts, secure the yards, 
’Tis up aloft, and furl him snug, 
Coil up your ropes, and then come aft ; 
We'll all hands tipple nut brown jug. 


*Tis now our helm is lash’d a lee, 
And all securely fast aloft, 
You at the helm, pray mind the glass, 
How she comes up, likewise falls off ; 
‘The gale increases stronger still, 
It blows a reef in our mainsail, 
By one consent, let’s reef it now, 
Let Sailor’s Courage never fail. 


So to your stations, now, my boys, 
And, stand by, Sailors, every one, 
So cheerly lower away the yard, 
Whisk in the braces, the bowling’s gone: 
When this is done, then down we come, 
To see what more we have to do, 
We'll loose our mizen, now, my boys, 
We'll balance him, and set him, too. 


Now it is balanced in a trice, 


Sway up the yard, haul aft the sheet, 
No sooner set, but away she flies, 

And leaves the bolt rope in its stead : 
Our ship lies to most dangerously, 

All in the trough of the roaring sea, 
Which takes us on our broad side, 

And over us makes a passage free. 


The sea does run prodigiously, 
For God’s sake, boys, what must we do? 
You see the danger we are in, 
’Tis best to sound, and then lie to: 
By one consent, let it be agreed, 
In readiness prepare all things, 
And bunt the fore-sail securely fast, 
And we will scud under our goose wings. 


EN ive aot: 


0, hard a weather goes the helm, 

=) Oh, will she wear, or will she not? 
Away she flies before the wind, 

She bears apace, thanks to Fortune kind : 
Sway up the yard, haul aft the sheet, 

Belay the braces, secure fast, 
Two able Seamen to the helm, 

It blows a hurricane at last. 


Steady, steady, is the cry, 


Pray mind your helm,and steady star board, 


Away she flies, meet her again, 

And stop her there, now hard in port: 
Pray mind the motion of her head, 

For your sake, boys, don’t broach her to, 
For ail our lives lie at the stake, 

Our goodly ship, and jovial crew. 


PART 


HE wind is down, and the weather’s fair, 
Oh! what a blessed change is this ! 
We ought to pray to Heaven high, 
That deliver’d us in our distress : 
But when we are from danger free, 
We soon forget His tender love, 
And headlong run to sin again, 


Which draws such Judgements from above. 


No sooner spoke, but to she flies, 
Alas! we drove but all in vain, 
On the green, and down she lies, 
As if she’d never rise again : 
And thus, in our great distress, 
Our Mizen mast we cut away, 
Thinking to right her once again, 
All in vain, so down she lay. 


The gale increases stronger still, 
But now our sorrow did more afford, 
To save our lives, and goodly ship, 

We cut our main mast by the board : 
The seas we shipp’d were wondrous high, 
Which stav’d our boat in pieces small, 

Of all our lofty rearing masts, 
Our fore mast stood, and that was all. 


Pit: 


Whilst under this afflicting thing, 
We from all evil would refrain, 
But, when from danger we are free, 
We, headlong, run to sin again: 
With good rum punch we’ll play our part, 
With pretty girls we love to be, 
And never rightly satisfy’d, 
But when in their sweet company. 


So to conclude, and make an end, 
If I had but known as much before, 
I would have cry’d, Sweep, chimney sweep, 
And, Black your shoes, from door to door: 
Before I’d gone upon the sea, 
Were foaming billows aloud did roar, 
So all young men, be warn’d by me, 
And always live upon the shore. 


E sailors bold that plough the Ocean, 
see dangers landsmen never know, 
Some gain glory and promotion, 
no tongue can tell what we undergo. 
Through dismal storms, and heat of battle, 
there’s no back door to run away; 
Where thundering cannons they do rattle, 
mark well what happ’ned the other day. 
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A merchant ship, under Divers, captain, 
long time had been bound to sea, 
The weather being so uncertain, 
we were drove to great extremity ! 
Nothing was left these poor souls to cherish, 
for the want of food most feeble grown, 
Poor fellows, they were almost perish’d, 
nothing was left but skin and bone. 
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Their cats and dogs, O, they did eat them, 
their hunger for to ease, we hear, 

And in the midst of all their sorrow, 
Captain and men had equal share ; 

But now a scant has come upon us, 
a dismal tale, most certainly, 

Poor fellows they stood in torture, 
Casting lots to see who should die. 


Now the lot it fell on one poor fellow, 
Whose family was very great, 

Which did the more increase his sorrow, 
far to repent it was too late: 

I’m free to die, but, messmate brothers, 
unto the top mast head straightway, 

See if you can a sail discover, 
whilst I unto the Lord do pray. 


I think I spy a sail to windward, 
come bearing down for some relief, 

These very words when I did hear, 
O, they did quickly banish grief. 

Captain and men, in one connection, 
all sorts of food denied us not, 

And by this great and friendly action, 
safe into Lisbon harbour got. 


™ Horecastle Satlor. 


HIE wind blew a blast from the Northward 
When we steer'd from the Cape of Good Hope, 
The skies look'd so pitchy and wayward, 
And the sea o'er our weather bow broke : 
The boatswain pip'd all hands to bail her, 
And I came down the backstay so ghb, 
for Tam a fore castle sailor, 
You can see by the cut of my si. 


Start my timbers, cry’d Ned Funk of Dover, 
Plump to me, as I landed on deck, 

With us tt will soon be all over, 
For the Guardian must quick go to wreck : 

Well, well, we shan't hive to bewail her, 
Cried I, and I patted his rib, 

Come, work like a fore castle sailor, 


An I don't, the gale shiver my 716. 


We were running at nine knots an hour, 
When ’bout two leagues to leeward, we spy a 
An island of ice, like a tow’s, 
And on it our ship swiftly hy'd : 
But now ‘twas no use for to barl her, 
The water gain'd on us so glib, 
So each, ltke a true hearted sazlor, 
Waited fate for to shiver his 716. 


Some took to the boat, do you mind me ? 
Other some on the vessel deck stood, 
Cried I, May old Davy Fones take me, 
Lf I fail from my Captain so good - 

Now Providence help'd us to batt her, 
And we manag’d to patch up her r1b, 

Safe arriv’d ts each true hearted sailor, 
To rig up his weather beat 10. 
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The 
Gallant Seaman’s Return from the Indies ; 


OR 


The Happy Meeting ear) BENG Lovers. 


| AM a stout Seaman, and newly come on shore, 

I have been a long voyage, where I ne’er was before ; 
But now I am returned, I’me resolved to see 
My own dearest honey, whose name is Be/ty. 


I have been absent from her full many a day, 
But yet I was constant in every way ; 
Though many a beautiful Dame I did see, 
Yet none pleased me so well as Betty. 


Now I am returned, whatever betide, 

For to go and see her, and make her my bride ; 
If that she and I can together agree, 

I never will love none but pretty Betty. 


The gallant Seaman's § ong at his meeting of Betty. 


Well met pretty Betty, my joy and my dear, 

I am now returned thy heart for to cheer ; 

Though long I have been absent, yet I thought on thee, 
O my heart it was always with pretty Betty. 


Then come my own dearest, to Tavern let’s go, 
Whereas we’l be merry for an hour or two ; 
Lovingly together we both will agree, 

And Ile drink a good health to my pretty Betty, 


And when we have done, to the Church we will hy, 
Whereas wee’l be joyned in Matrimony ; 

And alwayes I’ll be a kind husband to thee, 

If that thou wilt be my wife, pretty Bezty. 


I will kiss thee, and hug thee all night in my arms, 
T’ll be careful of thee, and keep thee from harms ; 

I will love thee dearly in every degree, 

For my heart it is fixed on pretty Betty. 


For thee I will rove and sail far and near, 

The dangerous rough sea shall not put me in fear ; 
If I do get treasure, I’le bring it to thee, 

And Ile venture my life for my pretty Betty. 


And more than all this, I’le tell thee my Dear, 
I will bring thee home rich Jewels for to wear ; 
And many new fashions I will provide thee, 
So that none shall compare with pretty Betty. 
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Then come mine own Dearest, and grant me thy Love, 
Both loyal and constant to thee I will prove ; 

If that thou wilt put trust and belief in me, 

I vow ne’er to love none but pretty Betty. 


Betty's reply, wherein she shews her Love, 


Promising him alwayes constant to prove. 


O welcome my Dearest, welcome to shore, 

Thy absence so long hath troubled me sore ; 

But since thou art returned, this I’le assure thee, 
It is thou art the man that my Husband shall be. 


Although that some Maids, now a dayes, prove untrue, 
Yet I’le never change my old Love for a new ; 

My promise I’le keep while life remains in me, 

For thou art the man that my Husband shall be. 


I have been courted by many a proper youth, 

If thou wilt believe me, I’le tell you the truth ; 
But all my affections I will set on thee, 

For thou art the man that my Husband shall be. © 


Then, Dearest, be not discontented in mind, 

For to thee Ile alwayes prove loving and kind ; 

No Lord nor Knight Ile have, if they would have me, 
For ’tis thou art the man that my Husband shall be. 


If that I might gain a whole Ship-load of money, 
I would not forsake my true Love and Honey ; 

No wealth, nor yet riches shall force to tempt me, 
To forsake him who ever my true Love shall be. 


This lusty brave Seaman and his dearest Dear, 
Was married full speedily as I did hear ; 

Now they both together do live happily, 

And he vows to love his pretty Betty. 


He is overjoy’d now he has gain’d his mate, 
They do love and live without strife or debate ; 
He is kind unto her in every degree, 

So I wish him well to enjoy pretty Betty. 


All you young men and maidens pray learn from my song, 
To be true to your sweethearts and do them no wrong ; 
Prove constant and just, and not false hearted be, 

And so I will now conclude my Ditty. 


a REASS 
Wz, 
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JOLLY Jack Tar, but a little while since, 
As drunk as a beggar, as bold as a Prince, 
Fell foul on an ale house, and thought it a sin, 
To pass without calling, so went roaring in. 
Down, down, hey derry down. 


He scarce had sat down, when the landlord came by, 
With pudding and beef, which attracted his eye, 
From the Mast head a sail, Jack leapt from his placc, 
And grasping his cudgel, gave orders for chace. 

Down, ec. 


It happened, together ten Frenchmen were met, 

Resolving soup meagre and frogs to forget, 

Convinc’d of their error, had ordered a feast, 

To be dress’d and serv’d up in the true English taste. 
Down, &c. 


At the heels of the landlord Jack quickly appears, 

And made the room echo with three British cheers, 

And set himself down, without further debate, 

And whipt his old quid in his next neighbour’s plate. 
Down, &c. 


Then nothing could equal the Frenchmen’s surprise, 
They shrugg’d up their shoulders, and star’d with their eyes, 
From one went a ha! from another a hem ! 
They looked at the landlord, the landlord at them. 
Down, ec. 
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Jack finding himself now possess’d of a place, 

He thought it quite needless to wait for the grace, 

In spite of their whispers, our stout English chief, 

First grappled the pudding, next boarded the beef, 
Down, &c. 


One more bold than the rest, by his brethren’s advice, 

Made a sneaking attempt to come in for a slice, 

But Jack cut his finger, and gave him a check, 

Saying, “Down with your arms, or I’ll soon clear the deck.” 
Down, Sc. 


The landlord beholding, approached from afar, 

And sneaking behind, catch’d the hands of the tar, 

He cry’d, “Now I have him,” but scarce could say more, 

Till he found his dull pate where his heels were before. 
Down, '&c. 


Then to reveng’t all the Frenchmen, with might, 

They threw down their knives, and prepar’d for a fight, 

“For quarter,” says Jack, “I'd have you not think, 

So strike, ye soup lubbers, strike, strike, or ye sink.” 
Down, ec. 


Then, frowning, Jack flourish’d his trusty oak stick, 

He laid in his broadsides so fast and so thick, 

He so well play’d his part, in a minute that four, 

Lay sprawling together, with their host on the floor. 
Down, &c. 


Then the other six they began for to fret, 
Each fearing Jack’s stick should alight on his pate, 
They yielded him victor, and lord of the main, 
With humble entreaty to bury their slain. 
Down, &c. 


To which he soon granted, but ordered that they 

For the beef, and the pudding, and porter should pay, 

Then Jack, he went staggering away to his wench, 

Still reeling, and crying, ‘‘ Down, down with the French.” 
. Down, €Sec. 


A Comical Dialogue 


FHlonest Satlor and a Deluding Landlady, 


etc. 
WM LL tell you a Story, a Story, anon, 
Concerning a Sailor, whose Name it was John, 
Concerning a Sailor, who late came ashore, 


In ragged Apparel, like one that was poor : 


He went to his Host, where he used to drink, 
Who, finding his Pockets were empty of Chink, 

For when that he came in, his Landlady did say, 

You're welcome Home, dear Johnny, come, sit down, I pray, 
You're welcome Home, dear Johnny, you’re welcome to me, 


For my Daughter Molly has been dreaming of thee. 


I hope, my dear Johnny, a good Voyage you've made, 
His Answer was to her, a bad Voyage I’ve had ; 
Where is your daughter Molly, go fetch her to me, 
To drown Melancholy, that merry we may be. 

My Daughter, she is busy, and cannot come to you, 
There is an old Score, but I'll trust a Pot or two; 
He hung down his head, and thus he did say, 

Come, lend me a Candle, and to bed I’ll away. 
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My Beds are all full, and have been this Week, 

So, for a new Lodging, John you must seek, 

He hung down his Head, and thus to her did say, 
Come, tell me ye old Cat, what I have to pay: 

There’s fifty good Shillings, good Shillings of old, 

With that he pull’d out his two hands full of Gold, 

He paid her all her Reckoning, he paid her all was due, 
So now for the future such old Hags adieu. 


Young Molly hearing this, down Stairs she ran, 
And, with a pleasant Countenance, smiled on John, 
She kiss’d him, and call’d him her Honey, her Dear, 
The Green bed is empty, and thou shalt lie there. 


Before I lie there, I'll lie in the Street, 

So for a new Lodging I’m resolved to seek, 

He made her this reply, as out of Doors he turn’d, 
Both you and your Mother lie there, and be burn’d. 
All you young Sailors, take warning by me, 

Make much of your Money, for plainly you see, 
While a Man has Money, he may both sing and roar, 
Without that Companion, he is turn’d out of Door. 


OME, all you roaring boys, that delight in roaring 


notse, 
LI compare it to nothing but laughter, 
When a satlor comes on shore, with his gold and silver store, 


there's no one can get rid of ut faster. 


The first thing Fack craves, 1s a chamber fine and clean, 


with good liquor of every sort, 
With a pretty girl likewise, with her black and rolling eyes, 


then Fack Tar, he ws pleased to the heart. 


And so the game goes on, till his money's spent and gone, 


then his landlady begins for to frown, 
With her nasty leering eye, and her nose turned all awry, 


crying, Satlor, it 1s high time to be gone. 
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This strange and sudden check, puts Fack's headsatls all aback, 
not knowing to what shore for to steer, 

Resolving for revenge, and himself for to defend, 
swore the deck, fore and aft, should be clear. 


No quarter he did cry, candle sticks at him did fly, 
then Fack, he began to engage, 

The old girl in a fright, called the watchman of the night, 
crying, bundle him away to the cage. 


Then Fack understands there's a ship wants to be mann d, 
and to the East Indies she 1s bound, 

With a sweet and pleasant gale, she spreads a swelling sazl, 
bids adieu unto Englana’s fair ground. 


So all you sazlors bold, pray be careful of your gold, 
you will find that to be your best friend ,; 
Take some honest sober wife, then you'll ne'er be decetv'd, 


but on her you may always depend. 
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The Tarry Sailor. 


AM poor Jack just come from sea, 
I How lucky is my portion, 
With plenty of gold and silver coin, 
Long time I’ve plough’d the ocean. 


I went unto my sweet heart’s house, 
For to see if she’d know me, or no, 
Say, Nancy, will you, yes or no, 


Will you wed with a tarry sailor? 


O no, she said, all with a frown, 
Could you ever think I’ll wed you now, 
When I can have a man of high degree, 
Do you think Pll wed with a sailor? 


Because you think I’m low and poor, 
Shipwreck’d you think I’m come on shore, 
But I have plenty of gold in store, 
Will you wed with a tarry sailor ? 


Loy 


He put his hand into his purse, 

Where Jack pull’d out handfulls of gold, 
Say, Nancy, will you, yes or no, 

Will you wed with a tarry sailor ? 


O yes, said she, all with a smile, 
The sight of the money did her heart beguile, 
I was only joking all the while, 


To be sure, I love my sailor. 


O no, said he, if you was a joking, 
If you was joking, I was in jest, 
I plainly see my money you love best, 


You never shall have your sailor. 


If no other woman I can find, 
Nor none that’s pleasing to my mind, 
Then I'll keep single all my life, 


You never shall have your sailor. 


But Jack set up in the public line, 
With plenty of gold and silver coin, 
Which made her to lament and pine, 


She'd refus’d a tarry sailor. 
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The Satlor’s Return. 


(es. all you brother seamen bold, 
And listen to my song, 


And when you hear my ditty boys, 


You will not say ’tis wrong. 


Concerning seamen one and all, 
When they on shore first come, 
The first thing is a public house, 
Where they can find a home. 


Then Jack is pleased to the heart, 
Not minding what is past, 

How hard he work’d for what he got, 
Nor how long it will last. 


He calls for liquor merrily, 
His spirits for to cheer, 
But ma’am so nice, cries, damn the price, 


T can’t drink common beer. 


Come, landlord, bring in something' good, 
Never heed ye what’s to pay, 
For this is an old cull of mine, 


Come home the other day. 


He has been out these twenty months, 
And a saving lad was he, 
Now he’s on land and I’m his gal, 


His money is all my call. 


To wine and punch they then resort, 
No other will go down, 


But when he finds his bit grow short, 


Then ma’am will on him frown. 


It’s then his folly he can see, 


When all the money’s gone, 


Ma’am turns him up, his friends are flown, 


Then Jack is left alone. 


AN 


NO 


Then, for a ship Jack must look out, 
No lodging he can get, 
The publicans won’t trust him, 


Because he’s spent his bit. 


They tell him to go to his Madam, 
Where he has spent his store, 
This shows how foolish sailors are, 


When they do come on shore. 


There’s one thing more I have to say, 
Concerning the girls that’s true, 
Tis here and there you may find one, 


But I fear ’tis very few. 


But, if you meet with one that’s true, 
I hope you'll use her well, 

But if she robs you of your gold, 
I hope you'll hide her well. 


Now to conclude. and make an end, 


And finish my new song, 


~ And when you hear what I do say, 


You cannot think it wrong. 


So push about the other quart, 
And let the health go round, 
May better luck attend the lads 


Who now are homeward bound. 
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RATTLING JACK. 


SSeS HES Sie 
a no flat you'll find in me, mM, Cash I'll freely spend on shore, 
I’m Rattling Jack, just come from sea, For damme! I can fight for more, 
The shiners I now flash, Ram shot, or spunge the gun, 
And down Wapping cut a dash, Till the foe they fight or run, 
All ripe for fun and jollity. For a battle’s glorious fun, d’ye see. 
Now merrily I push about the grog, On deck, order’d up aloft, 
And treat the girls, like a jolly dog, I takes my duty hard or soft, 
Or Poll I take in tow, What ever winds may blow, 
And to the Royalty we go, Y’ll work and sing yo-ho, 
For Rattling Jack’s on shore, d’ye see. For Rattling Jack’s at home at sea. 


W itn Poll, when I’m under weigh, 
Down Wapping or Ratcliffe Highway, 
So stylish I declare, 
We make the people stare, 

None does it like my Poll and me. 
Then, while the reckoning I can pay, 
The grog shall flow, and fiddle play, 

Hornpipe, jig, or reel, 
I’ll come it toe and heel, 


For Rattling Jack’s on shore, d’ye see. 


nN 


Bonny Shadwell Dock. 


tte tae tt es 


When I come back to Bonny Shadwell Dock, 
Fol de rol lol de ra ra fol de rol la; 
How the girls will stare at their. friend Jack Block. 
With his chip chow cherry chow, 
Fol de liddle la de do fol, Jol, la. 


When with Poll I suck the grog at the Anchor so blue, 
Fol de rol, 'Sc. 

, says I here’s to you. 
With my chip, Se. 


Says she, Jack you beat 


The Purser at me looked very big, 
Fol de rol, &c. 
But the rumbo I sluiced o’er his white chizzled wig. 
With my chip, ec. 


Ask my pardon, says he, then d 


n it, how he swears, 
fol de rol, ec. 

Says I, with all my heart, so I kicked him down stairs. 
With my chip, Sc. 


Then says Poll, let us go to our Box at the play, 
Fol de rol, 'e. 
I like a box, says I, so we tript it away. 
With my chip, ec. 


O, there the gemmen and the ladies clapp’d and encored, 
Fol de rol, ec. 
Silence, says I, and I very loudly roared. 
With my chip, Sc. 


The link boy he lighted us clean in the mud, 

Fol de rol, ec. 
n his little blood. 
With my chip, Se. 


With your honour take care—O, d 


Let us drink a health to little England, 


fol de rol, Sc. 
May our seamen always the ocean command. 


With my chip, Sc. 


THE SAILORS FROLIC; 


OR 


Life in the East. 


OME, all you jolly Seamen, The Blue Anchor next I enter’d in, 
And listen unto me ; A Frigate took in tow, 
Avast a while, I’ll make you smile, I was run aground, my cargo lost, 


And tell you of a Spree. 
There’s funny craft in Wapping, 
In streaming colours gay, 
And Pirates too, and Fire Ships, 
In Ratcliffe Highway. 
So, mind those buxom lasses 
In thetr flying colours gay, So, mind, &c. 
Or soon they'll clear your lockers, 
In Ratcliffe Highway. 


I found that I must go. 

I sail'd into another Port, 
And so by the next day, 

My hulk well rigg’d and water tight, 
Was in Ratcliffe Highway. 


Then there’s the Three Jolly Sailors, 
The Old Three Crowns I anchor’d in, Such grog there is galore, 
Ojsuch a jolly crew ; And lasses too, there’s twenty, 
There’s rough and smooth from ev’ry clime, + jpi nk as snenratay 
And copper colour too. 
Such lasses there, so neat and fair, 
With hair both grey and red, 
Some with no nose, and some no teeth, 
And damag’d figure head. So keep a good look out. 


So, mind, &c. So, mind, &c. 


There’s foot it there so neatly, 
But mind, without a doubt, 
You'll find they’ll cut your Cable, 
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The Old Rose, and Britannia, 
Such Frigates there’s at hand, 

There’s crooked Loo, and squinting Sue, 
And bandy Mary Anne. 

There’s skinny Nell the yellow girl, 
And flash Maria neat, 

There’s bouncing Het, and brazen Bet, 
That’s been all through the Fleet. 

So, mind, &c. 


Then, in the fam’d King William, 
That’s in New Gravel Lane: 

There’s Jenny Jones, all skin and bones, 
And ugly Molly Payne. 

Thick lipp’d Kit as black as jet, 
With a bustle such a size, 

And snuffling Liz, with such a phiz, 


And Sukey gravy eyes. 
So, mind, &c. 


At the fam’d Old Barley Mow, 
Hail’d a Frigate tight, 
Steer’d away, without delay, 
And boarded her that night. 
She took my watch and money too, 
And clothes, without delay, 
Two bullies soon they turn’d me out 
Into Ratcliff Highway. 
So, mind, &c. 


So all you jolly sailors, 
I’d have you bear in mind, 
There’s Pirate Craft in every port, 
And Fire Ships you'll find. 
If you wish to have a Spree 
When out upon a Cruise, 
Get moor’d all right, so snug and tight, 
In the port of the Paddy’s Goose. 


So, mind, &c. 


TBe 


z WAS in the good ship Rover, 
I sail’d the world around, 


And for three years and over, 


I ne’er touch’d British ground. 


At length in England landed, 
I left the roaring main, 
Found all relations stranded, 


And went to Sea again. 


That time bound straight to Portugal, 
Right fore and aft we bore, 

But, when we’d made Cape Ortugal, 
A gale blew off the shore. 


She lay, so did it shock her, 
A log upon the main ; 

Till, sav’d from Davy’s locker, 
We put to Sea again. 


Next, in a frigate sailing, 
All on a stormy night, 
Thunder and lightning, hailing 
The horrors of the fight. 


My precious limb was lopped off, 
I, when they had eas’d my pain, 
Thank’d God I was not popped off, 


And went to Sea again. 


Yet still I am enabled 
To bring up life’s rear, 
Although I’m quite disabled, 


And lie in Greenwich tier. 


The King, God bless his royalty, 
Who sav’d me from the main, 
I'll praise with love and loyalty, 


But ne’er to Sea again. 


RATCLIFFE HIGHWAY In 1842. 


jou jolly sailors list to me, 
V I’ve been a fortnight home from sea, 
Which time I’ve rambled night and day, 
To have a lark on the Highway. 
Listen you jovial satlors gay, 
To the rigs of Ratcliffe Highway. 


Some lasses their heads will toss, 

With bustles as big as a brewer’s horse, 

Some wear a cabbage net, called veil, 

And a boa just like a buffalo’s tail. 
Listen, &&c. 


I married a lass with her face so red, 


She eat three salt herrings and a bullock’s 
head, 


She danc’d a jig, then began to sing, 
Drank a gallon of beer, and a pint of gin. 
Listen, Sc. 


I have sailed, indeed, all over the world, 

And never before my flag unfurled, 

In India, China, and Bungo bay, 

As the spot we call Ratcliffe Highway. 
Ltsten, &c. 


One night a lady did me drag, 

To have a spree at the Lamb and Flag, 

There she got drunk, and got in a row, 

And sold her shoes at the Barley Mow. 
Listen, &c. 


There is eels and shrimps as black as fleas, 

And a covey a selling blue grey peas, 

There’s ugly Bet, and Dandy Jane, 

At the King William in Gravel Lane. 
Listen, &c. 


Yes! you'll see some girls as smart and neat, 
As the Dowager Queen of Otaheite, 
There’s every colour, indeed ’tis true, 
Green, black and purple, yellow and blue. 
Listen, &c. 


1 went one night to have a reel 

At the Angel tap in Blue Coat Fields, 

I danced and capered, and sung a song, 

And married a lady they called Miss Long. 
Listen, &c. 


I fell in with a lady so modest and meek, 
She eat thirteen faggots, and nine pig’s feet, 


Three pounds of beef, and, to finish the 
meal, 


Eat eight pounds of tripe, and a large cow 
mar Listen, €c. 


I met with another borne down with fear, 
She guzzled down thirteen pots of beer, 


She threw up her heels, and play’d the 
deuce, 


And broke her nose at the Paddy’s Goose. 
Listen, &c. 


You jovial sailors, one and all, 

When you in the port of London call, 

Mind Ratcliffe Highway, and the Damsels loose, 

The William, the Bear, and the Paddy’s Goose. 
You sailors bold, my song obtain, 
And learn tt on the raging main. 
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Love. 


Bold Lieutenant. 


TOSS Se SI Se 


The 


N London City there lived a lady who possessed a vast estate, 
She was courted by men of honour, Dukes and Earls did on her wait, 
This lady made a resolution to join in Wedlock with none but he 


Who signalised himself by honour, all in the wars by land or sea. 


There was two brothers, who became lovers, they both admired this lady fair, 
They did endeavour to gain her favour, likewise to please her, was all their care. 
One of them bore a Captain’s commission, under the command of bold Colonel Carr, 


The other, he was a noble Lieutenant, on board of the Tiger Man of War. 


The eldest brother, who was a Captain, great protestation of love did make, 
The younger brother swore that he would venture his life and fortune for her sake. 


Now, said she, I will find a way to try them, to see which of them first from danger 
start, 


And he that shall behave the bravest, shall be the governor of my heart. 


She desir’d her coachman for to be ready, as soon as he could see the break of day, 
And she, and her two warlike heroes, to Tower Hill they rode away. 
When she arrived unto the Tower, she threw her fan into the lion’s den, 


Saying, he that wishes to gain a lady, shall bring to me my fan again. 
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Then well bespoke the faint hearted Captain, who was distracted all in his mind, 
To hostile danger, I’m no stranger ; to face my foe I’m still inclined, 


But to hear the lions and the wild beasts roaring, for to approach them I do not 
approve, 


So, therefore, Madam, forbear of danger, some other champion must gain your love. 


And well bespoke the bold Lieutenant, with voice like thunder, so loud and high, 
To hostile danger, I am no stranger ; [’ll bring you back, love, your fan, or die. 
He drew his sword, and went in amongst them, the lions fawned and fell at his feet, 


It was then he stooped for his fan, and brought it, and left the lions all asleep. 


This gallant action now being over, unto the lady he took his way, 
Where she sat in the coach a trembling, thinking he might become lion’s prey. 
But, when she saw her bold hero coming, unto him there was no harm done, 


With open arms she did embrace him, saying, take the prize, love, you have won. 


THE SAILOR’S 
MISFORTUNE 


AND 


HAPPY 
MARRIAGE. 


HERE was an old Merchant of honour and fame, 
He lived in London, I know not his name, 
He had a young daughter whose beauty was clear, 
And persons of honour did court her we hear. 


Yet, nevertheless, she refused them all, 

And lov’d a young sailor, was proper and tall, 
And sent him a letter, her mind to reveal, 
That she was not able her love to conceal. 


He received the letter with joy and with mirth, 
And unto her father’s he presently went, 

There unto each other revealed their minds, 
With many sweet kisses and compliments fine. 


At last her old father got word by the bye, 

That on the young sailor she had cast an eye ; 
Ne’er mind, said the father, I will them soon part, 
I’ll seem to prove kind, tho’ ’tis not in my heart. 


Next morning, as soon as the stairs he came down, 
He call’d on his daughter, they say, with a frown, 
Saying, daughter, will you speak to and embrace, 
And marry a sailor, your friends to disgrace ? 


Dear honoured father, your pardon I crave, 
There’s none in the world, but the sailor I'll have, 
For he is my dear, and my only joy, 

And, if I don’t have him, myself I'll destroy. 
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Well, beautiful daughter, if that is your lot, 
To marry a sailor, I'll hinder you not ; 

But, pray do it in private, talk nothing of me, 
And when it is over, we'll bravely agree. 


But when they were going in at the church door, 
A press gang did meet them,.’twas near to a Score, 
Instead of being Married, he was pressed away, 

So nothing was there but a sorrowful day. 


This fair maid dress’d herself in man’s clothes, 
And unto the very same Captain she goes, 

She entered herself, and it fell to her lot, 

To lie in her love’s arms, tho’ he knew her not. 


When many a day with each other they'd sail’d, 
And many a night with each other they'd laid, 
O! I once had a true love, the sailor did say, 
But her cruel parents they press’d me away. 


’Tis well known I was brought up to my pen, 
Some knowledge of ’strology, Jack now and then, 
Come, tell me your age, and I'll throw up your lot, 
And tell whether you'll ever have her or not. 


He look’d in her face, his mind fill’d with care, 
Said he would be twenty-four next November, 
She smiled and said, she was much surpris’d, 
That he did not know her, tho’ in disguise. 


Then, straight to her arms, like lightning he flew, 
Saying, Many a hazard I’ve ventured for you ; 

You might see how the sailor enjoy’d his sweetheart, 
Now doubt but the sailor could act his own part. 


Now when this young couple return’d to this land, 
Her father was dead, as we understand, 

And she was heiress of her father’s estate, 

And he was the Lord of riches most great. 


Now this couple was married, as plainly appears, 
Enjoying one another, without dread or fears, 
With love out of measure, unto their content, 
And spend their lives in sweet innocence. 
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Beautiful Nincy. 


S Beautiful Nancy was walking one day, 
Al She met a young satlor, all on the highway, 
fIe stept up beside her, and to her did say, 
O, where are you going, tell me, pretty maid ? 


She said, in search of Femmy, my dear, 

For I have not seen him for more three year, 

My heart ts full of sorrow, and bosom full of pain, 
And it's all for the sake of my long absent swain. 


But, could I behold him, how happy I'd be, 

I'd never let him go no more to sail the salt sea, 
I've plenty of gold to maintain him on shore, 
And why did he go where the billows do roar ? 


I said, pretty fair maid, O why do you mourn, 
For one that ts poor, and so far from home ? 
Iam a young Satlor, lately returned from Sea, 


I have got store of riches, can you fancy me ? 


O no, reply'd Nancy, while life doth remain, 

No man upon earth, my affections can gain, 

For Femmy that's absent [ll a mad live and de, 
But little did she think, young Femmy was so nigh. 
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Ontil he could no longer forbear, 
Straightway he made himself known to his dear, 
Fe said, lovely Nancy, I am your lost swain, 


I am lately returned from the watery main. 


Round each other's necks their arms did entwtne, 
She said, my dear Femmy, in wedlock we'll jotn, 
Bid adieu to the sea, and we'll settle on Shore, 

And nothing but death, love, shall part us any more. 


Now Femmy to beautiful Nancy is wed, 


Their joys are renewed, and their sorrows are fled, 
She dented Lords and Squires for Femmy her dear, 
Altho’ she's possess’ d of five hundred a year. 


Wy WN 
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The 


Satlor Decetved. 


I went on board, to serve the King, 
I left my dearest love behind, 
Who often said her heart was mine. 


a one morning, in the spring, 


Her heart did seem so free to be, 

That she, on board, would go with me, 
She sail’d with me to the Boye and Nore, 
And fain would go the world all o’er. 


O, then I hugg’d her in my arms, 

I thought she had ten thousand charms, 
Our vows we made with kisses sweet, 
To marry next time that we meet. 


O, when I came unto the seas, 

I took all opportunities 

For to send letters to my dear, 
Though from her I never could hear. 


And when to Wapping I did come, 
Thinking my love to wait upon, 
Who did in Wapping live of late, 
To whom I am unfortunate. 


lop 


When to her father’s house I came, 
I asked for my love by name, 

Her father churlishly did cry, 

Sir, all your love she doth defy. 


For you, my daughter, Sir, did leave, 
To tell you the truth, she marry’d is, 
To arich old Miser for her life, 
So you must seek another wife. 


Curse on gold and silver too, 
Curse on that old Miser, who 
Made your daughter change her mind, 
For women’s words are like the wind. 


Curse on all gold and silver bright, 
Since I have lost my heart’s delight, 
Curse on them, who vows do make, - 
And break them all for riches’ sake. 


I'll go where drums and trumpets play, 
Where cannon balls fly night and day, 
I'd rather be where cannon balls do play, 
Than in a false woman’s company. 
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in 


The SIE : old. 


Nancy. 
HERE hast thou been my lovely sailor bold ? 
) Did you leave me here for the sake of cursed“gold ? 
Although my father’s cross, my mother she is kind, 
Therefore my father’s crossness you need never to mind. 
But, Johnny, with me stay, since we are safe on shore, 
And never more, dear Johnny, never leave me more. 


Fohnny. 
Alas! my dear Nancy, with joy I you receive ; 
But your father’s crossness, indeed doth me grieve, 
As to your mother, she is kind, my dear, 
I pray you fetch her, she’ll wish to see me here. 
You are the only girl, my dear, I do adore, 
But long I cannot stay, for I must leave the shore. 


Nancy. 


These words, my dearest Johnny, doth pierce me to thetheart, 


To think that I so quickly, my dear, with you must part, 
What need you cross the seas where stormy winds do blow, 
When you may stay safely at home with me you know? 
What need you go, you may live happy here, 

How can you be so cruel as to leave your only dear. 


Fohnny. 
He said, Iam a servant unto the King, you know, 
Whenever he commands, I am forced to go, 
’Twas my father’s crossness, my roving fancy too, 
Which drove me first to sea, and bid this land adieu ; 
Therefore, my dearest dear, be not cast down or sad, 
For of all other callings, the sailor’s the best lad. 
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Nancy. 
She said, I love the sailors, they are the best of hearts, 
The keep us from our enemies, and sail for foreign parts, 
They bring wealth from the Indies, to increase our store, 
And, were it not for sailors, the land would be but poor : 
Therefore, my dearest dear, I cannot from thee part, 
For when you talk of going, you cut me to the heart. 


Fohnny. 
Johnny reply’d, Since I must go, chear up my Nancy, dear, 


I'll rifle all the Indies, and bring your treasure here, 

With many pretty fancies, and charming things great store, 
Enough for to maintain us both, together here on shore ; 
Then, kissing of her ruby lips, young Johnny took his leave, 
And left his charming Nancy, his absence for to grieve. 


THE SECOND PART. 


From Plymouth Johnny sail’d unto the Indies bound, 
And all his undertakings with success were crown’d. 

In six weeks he arrived upon the Indian shore, 

Where by way of traffic he obtain’d riches store ; 

And then design’d for England, his voyage for to make, 
Having run many hazards, all for his Nancy’s sake. 


When he his ship had freighted, then with a pleasant gale, 
Sweet Johnny and his bonny crew, for England they did sail 
The wind with gentle breezes, did blow from crystal skies, 
The costly ship, like Neptune, did on the billows rise ; 

Each wind did bring the vessel unto the happy shore, 

At Plymouth he arrived, with gold and riches store. 


When he Fis ship had moor’d, in Plymouth road they lay, 
Then Johnny to the sailors, these words to them did say ; 
Come, now, my jovial boat’s crew, and row the boat ashore, 
For I must to my Nancy, whom I do still adore ; 

She is the only girl, and object of my heart, 

When I have once injoyed her, from her I ne’er will part. 


Then Johnny, the brisk sailor, came unto the land, 
And seeing of his Nancy, he took her by the hand, 
Saying, My dearest dear, I have riches store, 

Enough for to maintain us together on the shore: 
Therefore, my dearest Nancy, we will now married be, 
And all my gold and silver, I will bestow on thee. 


Then Johnny, the brisk sailor, and Nancy, his sweetheart, 
To Plymouth Church in splendour, they straightway did repair, 
And Married were, with joy, while trumpets they did sound, 


The bells did ring, and the music play; healths went merrily round : 


And now Johnny the sailor has Nancy to his wife, 
In Plymouth town this couple do lead a happy life. 
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The 


Distracted Sailors Garland. 


H! how pleasant are young Lovers, Arm in Arm they kiss’d each other, 


When their Courtship first begin, 


And their Faces oft discovers 
The great Pleasure they are in ; 
When one seems to love the other, 
Hand in Hand these Lovers move, 
What sweet Kisses they do smother, 
And they prattle Tales of Love. 


Just as Billy the Sailor courted 
Molly, and she was kind; 

For they often kissed and sported, 
And both persuaded were in Mind; 

She consented for to have him, 
He made Vows to her again; 

He would wed, if she’d believe him, 
When he did return from Sfazn. 


Then a Piece of Gold was broken, 
And each other took a Part, 

And these Words by her were spoken, 
Billy, thou hast won my Heart; 

May the Heavens bless you thither, 
And your safe Return again, 

Molly’s your’s alone for ever, 


When you do return from Spazn. 


And repeated Vows did make, 
Ever to love one another, 

But, said Bz//y, my heart does ake; 
Lest in Absence you should leave me, 

Then my Heart would burst in twain; 
Curse on Molly, if I deceive thee 


But stay till thou come home from Sfazn, 


Billy a Golden Locket gave her, 
And begg’d of her to be true, 
Molly reply’d, as I’m a Sinner, 
I will ne’er be false to you. 
Then they parted, with Eyes weeping, 
And he sail’d away for Spazn, 
For two years he has been missing, 


But is now return’d again. 


Several Letters he had sent her 
From Portugal and Spanish Shore, 
With Tokens, hoping to content her, 
Till to England he came o’er; 
But no Answer he received, 
Till with Admiral Lake he came, 
Then his Heart was sorely grieved, 
Oh! that he had stay’d in Spazm. 


For he found his Sweetheart marry’d, 
So he curs’d false Lovers all, 

Since his M/o//y now was carry’d 
By her Husband to Blackwall ; 

He cry’d out then in Vexation, 
Now some New found Land I’ll find, 


Now he rent his Clothes asunder, 
And into Distraction run, 

In Bedlam, to all People’s Wonder, 
This distracted Sailor’s gone: 

There in Links of Iron chained, 


And on Straw alone does lie, 


Where wild Beasts have more Compassion, Against Molly he exclaimed, 


Than deluding Womankind. 


But, alas! he’s sore tormented, 
And cries out, I am undone; 
For my Soul is discontented, 

And I shall distracted run; 
Molly’s false, and has deceiv’d me, 
Oh! ye Furies, why d’ye stay? 
Of my Torments soon relieve me, 


Take my wretched Life away. 


For her wretched Perjury. 


Day and Night his chains he rattles, 
As if Bedlam, he’d pull down, 

Come, my Sailors, think of Battles, 
And of bombing Spanish Town: 

Hollo, you Sir, Bedlam Porter, 
Bring false Molly here again, 

I will ram her into a Morter, 


And then shoot her into Spam. 
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1 pF 
Pan of St. Catherine’s. 
When first I left Nan of St. Catherine’s, 
Says I, my dear girl, dry your eyes ; 
For a something says Peace is a coming : 


And Nan has since found that I was wise. 


For now that the War ts all over, 
The drums and the fiddles shall play, 
While we frisk it, and prance tt, 
And jig it, and dance 1t, 
And pass the dull hours away, 
Singing fol de rol, de dol da. 


When once, and on board the Audacious, 
The toast it went round, “to the girls,” 
I gave my sweet Nan of St. Catherine’s, 


With Peace, and with ringing of bells. 
And now that the War, &c. 


But I havn't yet told you we’re married, 
The moment I last came from Sea, 
"Twas a promise I made her at parting, 


And who are so happy as we - 


And now that the War, Sc. 
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THE MAID’S LAMENTATION 


FOR THE 


LOSS oF HER TRUE LOVE. 


TOSS See Sie 
I saw my Love a sailing, down by a River side, 
It is enough for to pierce a fair Maid’s Heart, 
That had been a Bride, brave Boys, most charming to behold, 
May the Heavens above preserve and keep all Sailors bold. 


I built my Love a very fine Ship, a Ship of noble Fame, 
With twenty-five Mariners to box about the Main ; 
When the Wind blows, Boys, and Seas begin to spout, 
My true Love, and his gallant Ship, was sadly tost about. 


Our Anchor and our Cables we overboard did throw, 
Our Main-mast and our Rigging, overboard did blow, 
By the Tempest of bad Weather, and the Raging of the Sea, 


I never had but one true Love, and him they took from me. 


Says the Mother to the Daughter, what makes you lament? 
Is there never a Lad in this Town that can give you Content, 
No, there’s never a Lad in the Town ever shall suffer for me, 


Since the Seas and the Winds has parted my Love and me. 


There shall no Scarf go on my Head, no Comb into my Hair, 
No Fire burn, no Candle light to shew my Beauty fair, 

For never will I married be, until the Day I die, 

Since the Seas and the Winds has parted my Love and me. 
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THE JOLLY SAILOR; 


OR, 


The Lady of Greenwich. 


Sd 


Lavy born of birth and fame, 
To Greenwich town for pleasure came, 
Where she a sailor did behold, 
Both tall and trim, of courage bold. 


She view’d him with her lovely eyes, 
Her heart was fill’d with great surprize, 
For he was handsome tall and trim, 
This Lady fell in love with him. 


Her chief care was to let him know 
How she did love this sailor so ; 
And as they met once on a day, 
She to the sailor thus did say. 


I understand you have no wife, 
What makes you lead a single life ? 
The sailor thus to her reply’d, 

I for myself can scarce provide. 


And, if I had a family, 

Their wants I could not well supply, 
Besides, Lady, there’s oné thing more, 
Was I to go were cannons roar, 


And if any mischance should be, 
There’s no one left to mourn for me. 
This is a sad argument, she said, 
Many a Lady would be glad 


Of such a brisk young man as you, 
I'd have you bid the Sea adieu, 

You are welcome, Lady, then said he, 
Thus to joke and jest with me. 


No, I am serious, Sir, she cry’d, 

And a match for you I will provide ; 
She has wit and beauty, as you'll find, 

I make no doubt she’ll please your mind. 


She’s much like me in each degree, 

I wish it were the same, quoth he: 

You have your wish, home take your love, 
And I'll adore you by all above. 


Ten thousand pounds a year she had, 
It’s enough to quit the ocean wide ; 
She clothed him that very day, 

And they were married straightway. 


Straightway after this they went, 
And lived in the wild of Kent ; 
He has got a Lady for his wife, 
Far better than a single life. 


He has his servants at his call, 

This Marriage made him Lord of all, 
He ne'er will go to the seas more, 
For this fair Lady does him adore. 
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Susans Adbhentures 


INA 


mlan of dar. 


So valiant stout and bold, 


And when her sailor went on 
board, 


Young Susan, we are told, 
Put on a jolly sailor’s dress, 

And daub’d her hands with tar, 
To cross the raging sea, 

On board a Man of War. 


Oh, Pretty Susan left her home, 
And sail’d away as far, 


She brav’d the tempest, storms and 


gales, 
Fear'd neither wound or scar, 
And done her duty manfully 
On board a Man of War. 


It was in Portsmouth harbour, 
This gallant ship was moor’d, 

And when young Susan shipped, 
There were goo men on board. 

It was then she was contented, 
All daub’d with pitch and tar, 

To be with her sweet William 
On board a Man of War. 


Oh, Pretty Susan, &c. 


slounc Susan was a blooming Maid, 


She wash’d the decks both fore and aft, 
In winds and tempest cold, 
With her hands so soft, she went aloft, 
Like a jolly sailor bold: 


She kept her place, with her pretty face, 


Bedaub’d with pitch and tar, 
And no one Susan did suspect, 
On board a Man of War. 


Oh, Pretty Susan, &c. 


When in the Bay of Biscay, 
She off like lightning flew, 
Respected by her Officers, 
And all the jovial Crew, 
In battle, she would boldly run, 
Fearing neither wound or scar, 
And done her duty by a gun, 
On board of a Man of War. 


Oh, Pretty Susan, &c. 


She fac’d the walls of China, 
Where her life was not insured, 

But little did young William think 
His Susan was on board: 

By a Cannon ball from the batteries, 
She did receive a scar, 

And she got slightly wounded 

us On board a Man of War. 


Oh, Pretty Susan, &c. 


When on the deck young Susan fell, Then William on his Susan gaz’d, 


Of all the Ship’s whole crew, With wonder and surprize, 
Her William was the very first He stood some moments motionless, 

To her assistance flew: While tears rolled from his eyes: 
She said, my jolly sailor, He cried, I wish, instead of you, 

I’ve for you receiv’d a scar, I had received that scar, 
Behold your faithful Susan bold, Oh! love! why did you venture 

On board a Man of War. © On board a Man of War. 

Oh, Pretty Susan, &c. Oh, Pretty Susan, &c. 


They often think upon the day 
When she received a scar, 

And Susan followed her true love 
On board a Man of War; 

At length to England they returned 
And quickly married were, 

The bells did ring, and they did sing 


And banish’ d every care. 


Oh, Pretty Susan, &c. 
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The Bristol Wedding. 


IGH Bristol there liv’d a rich squire we hear, 
JN And he has a beautiful Daughter so fair, 
Great persons of Honour did still wait upon her, 
In hopes for to gain this young Lady so fair. 


There was a young Sailor she still did admire, 

Who oft in her Company, there he had been, 
Unknown to her father he came in fine weather, 
When he knew that the road was both fair and clean. 


But a Lord of the Manor he came for to gain her, 
And he was an old man, as plain doth appear, 
And he above all other, so pleas’d the father, 

As soon as the Father, he came for to hear. 


Being pleas’d with the offer, he said to his Daughter, 
Here is a rich match I’ve provided for thee, 

So make no Denial, for he’s truly loyal, 

And I am resolved your Wedding to see. 


Is this a Patron to wed such a Matron, 

A man that is fitting my Father to be? 

The Grave may receive him, I ne’er shall have him, 
There’s none I can love but the Sailor, said she. 


O, Nanny, give over, thy passion give over, 

To talk of this thing it is but in vain, 

A Sailor to marry, that can’t with you tarry, 

Who gains all his bread thro’ Cold, Wind and Rain. 


Says beautiful Nancy, O he is my fancy ! 

I never shall wed a Man that is old, 

A Fig for his money, for I’ll have young Johnny, 
There’s none I adore but a Sailor so bold. 


To hear of her Notion, he was in a passion, 
He stamp’d with his foot, and bounc’d with his knee, 


Saying, I pray you forsake him, for if you do take him, 
Banished from me he ever shall be. 


To talk, 'tis a Folly, for he’s brisk and jolly, 
I never shall marry a man that is old ; 

I never will do it, although I should rue it, 
There’s none I adore but a Sailor so bold. 


My Mother she left me ten thousand pounds sterling, 
My Uncle he left me as much again, more, 

No longer I'll tarry, but the Sailor I’ll marry, 

For he is the riches I do adore. 


Unknown to her Father, she took the young Sailor, 
And now he’s drest out as fine as a King ; 

Without a Miscarriage they had a fine Marriage, 
The rarest in Bristol that ever was seen. 


But, after the Bedding, and tail of the Wedding? 
Her Father came in the very next day, 

Without any Bidding, says, how goes your Wedding ? 
Come tell me, come tell me, dear daughter I pray. 


Dear Father, I’ve married a youth of great spirit, 
For he is a Statesman above my degree ; 

I ne’er was deserving of such a preferment, 

Nor yet am I worthy his Bride for to be. 


With that the old Father enquired of the Sailor, 
Of his extraction and what Family ; 

I am son of Adam, who courted this Madam, 
And come, with submission your son for to be. 


From the wide Ocean I gain’d this Promotion, 
Upon the proud waves, where Cannons do roar, 
And without any portion I married your Daughter, 
For she has my heart, and I can love no more. 


Then said her old Father, thou hast gain’d my Favour, 
Besides the whole rights of my Houses and Land, 
Along with his daughter, he gave this fine Charter, 
Unto the young Sailor, as I understand. 


He said, my brave hero, since thou loves thy marrow, 
And call her the whole delight of thy soul, 

Come, let us be jolly, and drown Melancholy, 

And crown all our Joys in a full flowing Bowl. 
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LU go no more a Crurgzing. 


BOSSE SRS SSE SIE Se 


AM a jolly sailor bold, lately come from cruizing, 
I'll go unto the girl I love, for she is of my chusing, 


She’s got a small and slender waist, according to my chusing, 


I mean to make her my lawful wife, and go no more a cruizing. 


I to her father’s house will go, enquiring for my jewel, 
Her father, he saluted me with countenance most cruel, 
I ask’d him for his daughter dear, she’s one of my own chusing, 


I mean to make her my lawful wife, and go no more a cruizing. 


Her father, he reply’d and said, love is an idle tale, Sir, 
If you don’t depart my house, I'll send you to a jail, Sir, 
Now I have been where bullets fly, and cannons loudly roar, 


And I must for a woman die, all on my native shore. 


The Constables they seized me, I to jail was sent, Sir, 

The jail-keepers well used me, in punch I did lament, Sir, 

Both punch and flip was in our ship, in the jail where I was 
boozing, 


‘ 


I wish’d myself on board a privateer a cruizing. 
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My love she came in a Sailor's dress 
In the jail where I was boozing, 
And said she’d have no other man, 


Because I was her chusing. 


The license then that night was got, 
And straightway we were married, 
My love she staid in jail all night, 
And all next day she tarried. 


Which made her father curse and swear, 
And me he fell abusing, 
Which made me laugh, and ten times more, 


Because I had my chusing. 


Since now we are all friends again, ten thousand pounds he 
gave us, 


More we shall have when that he dies, I wish it was to-morrow, 
I have a sweet and loving wife, according to my chusing, 


I’ll live a sober, honest life, and go no more a cruising. 


ZEEE 


Se > 
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FAIR SALLY 


OR 


THE BONNY SAILOR. 


Ce B\AIR Sally lov’d a bonny Seaman, 
= With tears she sent him out to roam, 


Young Thomas lov'd no other woman, 
But left his heart with her at home. 
She view’d the seas from off the hill, 
And as she turned her spinning wheel, 
Sung of her bonny seaman. 


The winds grew high, and she grew pale, 
To see the weather cock turn round, 
When, lo! she spy’d her bonny seaman, 
Come singing o’er the fallow ground. 
With nimble haste he leapt the stile, 

And Sally met him with a smile, 
And hugg’d her bonny seaman. 


Fast round the waist he took his Sally, 
But first around his mouth whip’d he, 
Like home bred sparks he could not pally, 
But kiss’d and press’d her with a glee. 
Thro’ winds and waves and dashing rain, 

Cries he, thy Tom’s return’d again, 
And brings a heart for Sally. ° 


Welcome, she cries, my constant Thomas, 
Though out of sight, not out of mind ; 
Our hearts tho’ seas have parted from us, 
Yet they my thoughts had left behind. 
My thought so much took Tommy’s part, 
No time, no absence from my heart, 
Could drive my constant Thomas. 


This knife, the gift of lovely Sally, 
I still have kept for her dear sake ; 
A thousand times, in amorous folly, 
Your name I carv’d upon the deck ; 
Again the happy pledge returns, 
To tell how truly Thomas burns 
How truly burns for Sally. 


This thimble thou didst give thy Sally, 
When this I saw, I thought on you, 
Then why does Tom stand dilly dally ? 
When yonder steeple’s in our view. 

Tom, never to occasion blind, 
Straight took her in her yielding mind, 
And went to Church with Sally. 
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FE sailing trade 1s a weary life, 

It's robb'd me of my heart's delight, 

And left me here in tears to mourn, 
Still waiting for my love's return. 


Like one distracted this fair mard ran, 
For pen and paper to write her song, 
And at ev'ry line she drop’t a tear, 
Crying alas! for Billy my dear. 


Thousands, thousands all in a room, 
My love he carries the brightest bloom, 
He surely ts some chosen one, 

I will have him, or else have none. 


The grass doth grow on every lea, 
The leaf doth fall from every tree, 
How happy that small bird doth cry, 
That her true love doth by her te. 


The colour of amber is my true love's hatr, 
fis red rosy cheeks doth my heart ensnare, 
fits ruby lips are soft, and with charms, 
Ld fain lay a night in his lovely arms. 


Father, father, build me a boat, 
That on the ocean I may float, 
And every ship that doth pass by. 
I may enquire for my satlor boy. 


She had not sail d long upon the deep, 
Till a man of war she chanc’d to meet - 
O, sailor, sailor, send me word, 

Tf my true love William be on board. 


Your true love William ts not here, 
For he ts kill’ d and so I fear, 

For the other day as we pass'd by, 
We see'd him last tn the Victory. 


She wrung her hands and tore her hair, 
Crying, alas! my dearest dear, 

And overboard her body threw, 
Bidding all worldly things adteu. 


Ly3 


pee LE ship was ee in the ch, 


As the bold tars got under weigh. 
His handkerchief in air was waving, 


Yet, as ve went, all dangers braving, 
He thought upon his Fan ashore. 


The ship had made the Bay of Biscay, 
The air was clear from rain or fog, 
The tars upon the deck were frisky, 


Some hornpipes danc’d; some swigg’d their grog. 


Jack, only Jack, no mirth enjoying, 
Hopeless and wretched to the core, 

Look’d grave, his every thought employing, 
On his dear Fan he left on shore. 


At every port, the girls unheeded, 
Try’d to wrong her, Jack’s soul adored, 
One, only one, had near succeeded, 
For Jack had got his beer aboard. 
When ruin nearly the foul brink on, 
Forgot one moment all he swore, 
A friend stept in, and bid him think on 
His faithful Fan, he left on shore. 


The mist before Jack’s eyes dispelling, 
He thank’d his friend, to work turn’d out, 

And with a pleasure past the telling, 
Mingled with the happy rout. 

They homeward sail’d with many a Capture, 
That dollars brought them in galore, 


Touch’d England’s ground, and Jack, with rapture, 


Beheld his Fan he’d left on shore. 


Jack could with Fan no longer stay, 
Some pitied him, and some were scoffing, 


Till he could see his love no more. 


The Constant Lovers’ Garland. 


PARK le LT: 


OvERS I pray lend an ear to my story, 
Take an example by this constant pair, 


How Love, a young virgin did blast in her glory, 
Beautiful Nancy of Yarmouth we hear. 


She was a Merchant’s only daughter, 
Heir unto fifteen hundred a year, 

A young man courted her, who call’d her his jewel, 
The son of a gentleman who lived near. 


Many long years the maid he admired, 
When they were infants, in love they agreed, 
And when at age this young couple arrived, 
Cupid, an arrow between them displayed. 


Their tender hearts were linked together, 
But when her parents the same did hear, 

They to their charming young beautiful daughter, 
Acted a part that was hard and severe. 


Daughter, they said, give over your proceedings, 
If that against our consent you do wed, 

For evermore we resolve to disown you, 
If you wed with one that is mean bred. 


Her mother said, you are a great fortune, 

Besides you are beautiful, charming and young, 
You are a match, dear child, that is fitting, 

For any Lord that is in Christendom. 


Then did reply the young beautiful virgin, 
Riches and honour I do defy, 

If that I am denied of my dearest lover, 
Then farewell world, which is vanity. 


Jemmy’s the man that I do admire, 
He is the riches that I do adore, 

For to be great, I never desire, 
My heart is fix’d never to love more. 


But, when her father found he was returning, 
A letter he wrote to the boatswain, his friend, 
Saying a handsome reward I will give you, 
if you the life of young Jemmy will end. 


Void of all grace, and for the sake of the money, 
The cruel boatswain, the same to complete, 
As they on deck were lovingly walking, 
He suddenly tumbled him into the deep. 


PACK ere. 


In the dead of the night, when all were asleep, 
His troubled Ghost to his love did appear. 
Crying, Arise you beautiful Nancy, 
Perform the vow you made to your dear. 


You are my own, therefore tarry no longer, 
Seven long. years for your sake did I stay, 

Hymen does wait for to crown us with pleasure, 
The bride guests are ready, then come away. 


She cry’d who is there, under my window? 
Surely it is the voice of my dear, 

Lifting her head from her downy pillow, 
Straight to the casement, she did then repair. - 


By the light of the moon, which brightly was shining, 
She espied her lover, who to her did say, 

Your parents are sleeping, before they awake, 
Stir, my dear creature, and come away. 


O, Jemmy, she cry’d, If my father should hear thee, 
We shall be ruin’d, therefore, pray prepare, 

At the sea side I will instantly meet you, 
With my two maids, I'll come to you there. 


Her night gown embroidered with gold and silver, 
Carelessly round her body she throws, 

With the two maids who did attend her, 
To meet her true love, she instantly goes. 


Close in his arms the Spirit did enfold her, 
Jemmy, she said, you are colder than clay, 

Sure you can never be the man I admire, 
Paler than death you appear unto me. 


Yes, fairest creature, I am your true lover, 
Dead or alive you know you are mine, 

I come for my vow, my dear, you must follow, 
My body now, to a watery tomb. 


I, for your sake, refus’d gold and silver, 
Beauty and riches for you I despis’d, 

A charming young lady for me did expire, 
For, thinking of you I was deaf to her cries. 


Your cruel parents have been my undoing, 
And I do sleep in a watery tomb, 

Now, for your promise, dear, I am suing, 
Dead, or alive, love, you are my own. 
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The trembling lady was sorely affrighted, 
Amaz’d she stood near the bank of the sea, 

With eyes lift up to heaven, she cry’d, Cruel parents, 
Heaven requite you for your cruelty. 


Indeed, I promis’d my dearest creature, 
Dead or alive I would then be his own, 
Now to perform my solemn vow, I’m ready, 
And to follow him to his wat’ry tomb. 


The maids, they heard the sad lamentation, 
But thé apparition indeed could not see, 

Thinking the lady was fallen into distraction, 
They strove to persuade her, contented to be. 


But still she cry’d, My dear, I am coming, 
And on thy bosom, I’ll soon fall asleep, 
When she had spoken, this unfortunate lady 
Suddenly plung’d herself into the deep. 


But when to her father the maids told the matter, 
He wrung his hands, crying, What have I done? 
O, dearest child, it was thy cruel father, 
That did provide thee with a wat’ry tomb. 


Two or three days being expired, 
These two unfortunate lovers were seen, 
In each others arms, they were floating, 
By the side of the ship, on the wat’ry main. 


The cruel boatswain was struck with horror, 
Straight did confess the sad deed he had done, 

Shewing the letter that came from her father, 
Which was the cause of these lover’s doom. 


On board of the ship, he was tried for the murder, 
At the yard’s arm was hang’d for the same, 

Her father soon broke his heart for his daughter, 
Before the ship into the harbour there came. 


The Cursed Gold has caused destruction, 
‘Why should the rich covet after gain, 

I hope this story will be a warning, 
That cruel parents may ne’er do the same. 


True love is better than jewels and treasure, 
Riches can never buy true love, I know, 

But this young couple they liv’d without measure, 
Love was th’ occasion of their overthrow. 
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Then said her father, ’tis my resolution, 
Although I have no more daughters but thee, 

If that with him you resolve for to marry, 
Banished for ever from me thou shalt be. 


Well, cruel father, but this I desire, 
Grant me that Jemmy once more may I see, 
Though you do us part, I still will be loyal, 
For none in the world I admire but he. 


For the young man he sent, in a passion, 
Saying, For ever, Sir, take your leave, 

I have a match more fit for my daughter, 
Therefore it is but folly to grieve. 


Honour’d father, then said the young lady, 
Promis’d we are by the Powers above, 
Why of all comforts will you bereave me? 
Our love is fixed, never to be remov’d. 


Then said the father, a trip to the ocean, 
You first shall go in a ship of my own, 
And, I'll consent you shall have my daughter, 
When to Yarmouth again you return. 


Honour’d Sir, then said the two lovers, 
Since ’tis your will, we’re bound to obey, 

Our constant hearts can never be parted, 
But our eager desires no longer can stay. 


Then said kind Nancy, behold dearest Jemmy, 
Here, take this ring, the pledge of our vows, 

With it my heart, keep it safe in your bosom, 
Carry it with you wherever you may go. 


Then in his arms he closely did infold her, 
While chrystal tears like a fountain did flow, 
Crying, my heart in return I do give you, 
And you shall be present wherever I go. 


When on the Ocean, my dear, I am sailing, 
The thoughts of my jewel the compass shall steer, 
These tedious long days, speedy time will devour, 
And bring me home safe to my dear. 


Therefore be constant, my dear lovely jewel, 
For, by the heavens, if you are untrue, 

My troubled Ghost shall torment you for ever, 
Dead or alive, I will have none but you. 


Her lovely arms around his neck she twin’d, 

And saying, My dear, when you are on the Sea, 
If the Fates unto us should prove cruel, 

That we each other, no more ever see. 


No man alive shall ever enjoy me, 

Soon as the tidings of death reach my ear, 
Then like a poor unfortunate lover, 

Down to the grave I will go to my dear. 


Then with a sorrowful sigh he departed, 
The winds next morning blew a pleasant gale, 
All things being ready, the famed Mar Galley, 
Then for Barbadoes she straightway set sail. 
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Jemmy was floating upon the wide ocean, 
And her cruel parents were plotting the while, 
How that the heart of their beautiful daughter, 
With cursed gold should strive to beguile. 


Many a Lord, of fame, birth and breeding, 
Came to court this beautiful young maid, 

But their rich presents and proffers she slighted, 
Constant I’ll be to my jewel, she said. 


Now, for a while we leave this fair maiden, 
And tell how things with him did go, 

In fair Barbadoes the ship duly arrived, 
But now observe this lover’s overthrow. 


Young Jemmy, comely in every feature, 
A Barbadoes Love, whose fortune was great, 
So fix’d her eyes, that she cry’d, If I have not 
This brave English sailor, I die for his sake. 


She drest herself in a gallant attire, 

With costly diamonds she plated her hair, 
A hundred slaves drest to attend her, 

She sent for this young man to come to her. 


Come, noble sailor, she cry’d, can you fancy 
A lady whose riches are very great, 

A hundred slaves you shall have to attend you, 
Music to charm you in your silent sleep. 


In robes of gold, my dear, I’ll deck you, 
Pearls, and rich jewels I’ll lay at your feet, 

In a chariot of gold you shall ride for your pleasure, 
If you can fancy me, answer me straight. 


Amaz’d with wonder, awhile he stood gazing, 
Forbear noble lady, at length he reply’d, 
In flourishing England, I’ve vow'd to a Lady, 

At my return to make her my bride. 


She is a charming, beautiful young creature, 
She has my heart, I can love no more, 

I bear in my eyes her sweet lovely feature, 
No other creature on earth I adore. 


Hearing of this she did rave in distraction, 
Crying, unfortunate maid thus to love 

One that does basely slight all my glory, 
And of my person he will not approve. 


Lords of renown, I their favour slighted, 
Now I must die for a Sailor so bold, 

I must not blame him because he is constant, 
True love is better far than gold. 


A costly jewel she instantly gave him, 
Then in her trembling hand she took a knife, 
One fatal stroke before they could save her, 
Quickly did put an end to her life. 


Great lamentation was made for this lady, 
Jemmy on board the ship he did steer, 

And then to England they homeward came sailing, 
With a longing desire to meet with his dear. 
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POLLY DEAR, NOW I MUST 
LEAVE YOU. 


ZX Sa|OLLY dear, now I must leave you, 
‘) For to cross the raging main, 

I am afraid my absence will grieve you 
For losing of your darling swain : 
Hark ! hark! how the seas do call me, 

I'll no more grieve at my Polly 
Still I'm in hopes to please my Polly 
When from the seas I do return. 


Billy dear, when you are landed 
In some other foreign part, 
Some other girl you may be seeking, 
You'll never think on your sweetheart. 
O, my dear, you may believe me, 
And so kindly may receive me, 
Polly dear, you need not doubt me, 
You are the girl I do adore. 
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Seven long years, and something better, 
Before young William came on shore, 
He was drest like some shipwrecked fellow, 


He seem’d to be very poor. 
Then he came to see his Polly, 

Drest like some shipwrecked fellow, 
It was only to try his Polly, 

Whether she loved him or no. 


As soon as she beheld his features, 
Then she fainted quite away, 

But, when she came to herself again, 
These very words to him did say. 

O, Billy dear, you may believe me, 
Broken hearted you have made me, 

Broken hearted you have made me, 
You are the lad I do adore. 
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The London Merchants Daughter 


AND 


Fler Young Sawor Bold. 


OUNG men and maidens pray give attention 
Onto these lines, I will unfold, 
It is of Amelia, a merchant's daughter, 
And gallant William, a sailor bold. 


In London City there lived a merchant, 
Possess d of lands, and great store of gold, 
He had one daughter, a lovely maiden, 
Who fell in love with a satlor bold. 


As fair Amelia, one morning early, 
Gaz’d through her window, as we are told, 
She espied a youth, both tall and handsome, 
Whose name was William, a sailor bold. 


At length those lovers became acquainted, 
And Amelia gave her ring, we are told, 

As a pledge of love to her gallant William, 
While her heart did beat for her sailor bold. 
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Some jealous neighbours had seen those lovers, 
And to her father the same soon told, 

fle said, P'l banish you across the ocean, 
Lf ever you love a sailor bold. 


She said, dear father, you are in a passion, 
I value neither your lands or gold, 

I’m determined to die a matden, 
Unless I wed a young sailor bold. 


fe said no more, but away he sent her, 


And that very morning set sail, we are told, 


Across the ocean, her gallant William, 
Fust like a jolly young satlor bold. 


One sweet May morning, just five years after, 


This lovely maiden, as we are told, 
Walking on the beach, met a gallant sazlor. 
She thought it was her young sailor bold. 


Young William knew her, and soon embraced her, 


And shew'd the token of love in gold, 
In joyful transports, they kissed each other, 
Amelia, and her young satlor bold. 


Not long they tarried but speedily marred, 


And home to England returned we are told, 


Fler parents dead, and she all their fortune 
Enjoys with William, her satlor bold. 
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SHailor’s Lamentation 
Lovely Susan. 


OME and listen to my Ditty, 
All you noble Hearts of Gold, 
Send a Brother Tarr your pity, 
Who was once so stout and bold. 


Till the arrows of blind Cupid, 
Did at once my Heart subdue, 

Sure no Man was ever slighted, 
As I am by my lovely Sue. 


When we landed first at Dover, 
She appear’d an Angel bright, 

I was from foreign Parts come over, 
And unused to so gay a Sight. 


On the Beach, bright Susan walked, 
Where too near our Frigate lay ; 

Tho’ we were so near the Landing, 
I, alas! was cast away. — 


Once I thought no greater pleasure 
I could secure unto my Mind, 

Than to see the bold Defiance, 
Sailing right before the Wind. 


On the Billows as she danced, 
And her Colours gaily flew ; 

But she was not half so Charming, 
As the Trim of lovely Sue. 


When I beheld my charming Creature, 
The Delight of Land and Sea, 

No Man has ever seen a sweeter, 
I would have kept her Company. 


I would take her for my true Lover, 
For the Better, or the Worse, 

But, alas! I could not bring her 
For to steer the Marriage course. 


I often wonder’d that my Sukey, 

Was so false and unconstant grown, 
Till I found, by often asking, 

She had another love in town. 


Then farewell, hard hearted Sukey, 
I'll my fortune try at Sea, 

And find out a Latitude more friendly, 
Since in your Love I cannot be. 
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OME all you true lovers, attend for awhile, 
To a tale I am going to unfold, — 
Young Flora was a damsel so virtuous and kind, 
And young James was a gallant sailor bold. 


Adieu, lovely Flora, one morning he did say, 

I am called—I am forc’d for to go, 

Unto a foreign shore, where loud cannons roar, 
And aloft, where the stormy winds do blow. 


Then Flora she wept, and tears fell from her eyes, 
When James told her from her he should part, 

He broke a ring in two, saying here’s one half for you, 
And the other he pressed to his heart. 


She wept in despair, and tore her lovely hair, 
Saying, Jemmy, lovely Jemmy I must go, 

Unto some foreign shore, where loud cannon roar, 
And aloft where the stormy winds do blow. 


Said James, dearest Flora, you surely must be mad, 
For to venture your sweet life on the deep, 

And for to go aloft, where, on your pillow soft, 
Contented at home you might sleep. 


Says she, I’m not afraid, there’s none can persuade, 
Determined I am for to go, 

Unto some foreign shore, where the loud cannons roar, 
And protect you when the stormy winds do blow. 


As a sailor she shipped with her lover so true, 
And no one suspected this fair maid, 

Into the battle she did run, and stood by her gun, 
Like a Briton she ne’er was afraid. 


Five years on the ocean, young Flora did sail, 
Respected by all the ship’s crew, 

And it was never said, young Flora was a maid, 
In her jacket and trowsers so blue. 


When set at large, and young James was discharged, 
They together to the Captain did go, 

He said, behold a maid that never was afraid, 

In battle when the stormy winds did blow. 


The Captain did stare when the news he did hear, 
He was suddenly overcome with surprise, 

As he gazed on her so bright, and said with delight, 
While the tears ran in torrents from his eyes, 


He said, You lovers bold, here’s £50 in gold, 
With you to get married I will go, 

May you with joy be blest, and on your pillow rest, 
And at home when the stormy winds do blow. 


These lovers were married, so loyal and true, 
In love and contentment to dwell, 

James and his Flora in happiness is blest, 
And by their friends are respected full well. 


Admired by all round, in country and town, 

And respected wherever they do go, 

They talk, in accents soft, of the days she went aloft, 
And listen when the stormy winds do blow. 
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Bristol Garland, 


Merchant's Daughter of Bristol. 


Nee lovers that know what to true love belongs, 
Come draw near, and listen a while to my song: 

What tho’ it is strange, it is certainly true, 

It will show you what dangers true lovers go thro’. 


A noble brave merchant near Bristol did dwell, 
He had a fair daughter whose beauty did excel 
All the fair ladies that liv’d far and near, 

Now of her misfortunes you quickly shall hear. 


Many noble squires of honour and fame, 

A courting unto this young lady they came, 
Their offers and their proffers proved all in vain, 
For none, in the least could her favour obtain. 


But as it fell out upon a certain day, 

A ship of her father’s new came from the sea, 
With some other ladies she on board did go, 
The ship and the beautiful cargo to view. 


There, among some others she did cast an eye, 
Upon a young sailor that was standing by : 
Young Cupid that moved all with his keen dart, 
He not only wounded, but tickled her heart. 


Her cheeks, which before, were like the rose red, 
Did all on a sudden turn paler than lead ; 

With her heart all on fire she returned on shore, 
Being smitten with a pain she ne’er felt before. 


To her chamber she went, when in languishing pain, 
She set herself down, and began to complain ; 

O, heavens! she said, what a torment is love! 
Without speedy help it will my ruin prove. 


She called her maid to her, and thus she did say, 
Dear Betty, devise this torment, I pray, 

The torments of love are more than I ¢an bear, 
O tell me! O tell me! how shall I get clear? 
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The Maid, with a blush, to her Mistress said, 
Dear Madam, have courage, and don’t be afraid, 
In all that you trust me, I will be true, 

And ever be faithful, dear Madam, to you. 


Then take you this letter, and go to my dear, 

And tell him there’s one that would speak with him here, 
O, do not delay it, the lady did cry, 

Be quick, let me see him, or else I shall die. 


The young man was got, and to her he came; 

At the first her heart was all in a flame, 

She turn’d her about, and said, What ! is he come ? 
The sailor replied and said ; Madam, I am. 


Then she said, don’t you remember, on such a day, 
That I came on board your ship for to see, 

When I lost a jewel more precious than gold, 

And you're he that found it, as I have been told. 


The sailor then looked like one in amaze, 

She then more stedfastly on him did gaze ; 

Says he, Madam, I hope you don’t mean as you say, 
Then, in discontent he was going away. 


She flew to his arms, and gave him a soft kiss, 
And says, my dear creature, don’t take it amiss ; 
My heart is the jewel which you got from me, 
Then grant me your love—or ruin’d I shall be. 


He said, noble Madam, my fortune is poor, 
And you have great riches, so I you implore, 
Don’t laugh at my poverty, Madam, said he, 
For mocking is catching, full oft times you see. 


She cried, my dear jewel, I’m really in truth ; 
And as we are in the bloom of our youth, 

What ! though you are poor and of low degree, 
There’s none in the world shall enjoy me but thee. 
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In love they continued, but, at last, on a day, 
The wind proved fair ; he to sea must away. 
And when they got to their port, as we hear, 
Then he wrote a letter to Molly his dear. 


But here’s a misfortune, as I understand, 

The letter was carried to her father’s hand : 
And, reading the same, in a passion he flew, 
And thus, in a rage, to her chamber did go. 


He said, Goodmorrow, daughter, I see you are here, 
Pray when did you hear from sweet Johnny your dear, 
He’s now at Barbadoes, and fit to come home, 

Pray get yourself ready against his return. 


What! was there no man fit your husband to be ? 
But you must needs take such a beggar as he? 

In violent rage and passion he swore, 

That she should never set her eyes on him no more. 
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A letter he wrote, and away he did send, 

The same to Barbadoes, the which gave command, 
To drown this young sailor in the roaring main, 
And ne’er bring to Old England again. 


But when the Master the letter received, 

It melted his neart, and full sore he was grieved ; 
But the wind proving fair, to sea they did sail, 
And now I begin with this sorrowful tale. 


But now, mind the tragical story again, 

With many days sailing to an island they came ; 
By command of the Captain, as I understand, 
Then she was anchored just under the land. 


The Captain went to him, with tears in his eyes, 
And told him the story to his sad surprize, 

So as soon as he heard it, he fell on his knees, 
While tears from his eyes came trickling a pace. 


Dear Captain, said he, take not my life away, 
But set me ashore on this island, I pray, 

O, save but my life, dear Captain, he cried, 
And Providence for me, I hope, will provide. 


The Captain, he call’d the ship’s company straight, 
So, when they came to him, he thus to them said : 
I have just received five hundred pound, 

Which is given to you, this young man to drown. 


The money, he said, will do you small good, 
Therefore, stain not your hands in innocent blood, 
But, on this rocky isle let’s set him with speed, 
And leave him to fortune ; to which they agreed. 


So, into a boat he immediately got, 

Then, upon the island the young man they put, 

With tears and with sighs, him good voyage they did bid, 
Then straight, one of his ship mates he called aside, 


Saying, when you go home, if my jewel you see, 
Pray give her this ring, tell her it’s from me, 
And all for her sake I will patiently bear, 

Then he smote his breast, and burst into tears. 


Then they parted, and on shipboard they came, 
Leaving the young sailor in tears to complain ; 
They soon came to England, where we shall relate, 
Concerning the lady, whose sorrows were great. 


When she the token received from his hand, 
And all the matter she did soon understand, 
She cry’d, cruel father, and worst of all men, 
You've ruin’d your daughter, O! what have you done? 
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Then in man’s attire she drest her with speed, 
For her passage she with a Captain agreed, 
With full resolution to seek the world round ; 
The ship, as we hear, to. Virginia was bound. 
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For want of fresh water, they were like to die, 
But, at last, it fell very fortunately, 

That they went with their boat, fresh water to get, 
Into that island where the young man was set. 


This young man had been there for 9 months or more, 
And, that afternoon, had come down to the shore, 

For to see for some fish washed up by the tide, 

Where he, to his great joy, this small boat espied. 


Now this boat at last came somewhat near, 

He came running fast, with heart full of fear, 
They launch’d off their boat, and stood in amaze, 
Like frighted souls at each other they did gaze. 


He put off his hat, and fell on his knees, 

And cry’d, for God’s sake, take me in, if you please, 
I’m a poor distress’d sailor just starving to death ; 
When this they heard, they began to take breath. 


They put to the boat, and with speed took him in, 
And then to their ship they straight launched again, 
Then the Captain examin’d how he came there alone, 
Then straight all the matter he quickly made known. 


When the lady heard all, she made no reply, 
But straight to his arms did immediately fly ; 
She cry’d, I have found thee whom I adore, 

None but cruel death shall part us any more. 


Oh, what showers of tears between them were shed, 
She cried, Art thou living, whom I thought was dead ? 
He said, yea, I’m alive, and both loyal and true, 

My dear, see what I have suffered for loving of you. 


They straight came to England without more delay, 
And, landing at Plymouth on the eighteenth of May, 
Where the very next morning you shall hear, 

A comical project I soon shall declare. 


She drest like a seaman the very next morn, 
With a letter in hand, to her father did come, 
It was in the letter, dear father, said she, 

I am now at Jamaica, sick, and like to die. 


I never expect for to see you again, 

But I freely forgive you for what is done, 

So, wishing you well, I pray, God bless you all, 
Then, kissing the letter, the tears low did fall. 


Crying, what would I give my daughter to see? 
Where got you that letter? pray, young man, said he, 
He said, last Candlemas day from Jamaica I came, 
From the hands of your child, I received the same. 


He said, when you go to Jamaica again, 

If you can persuade her once more to return 
And bring her to England, as I have life, 
T’ll freely consent to make her your wife. 


She said, If you will give it under your hand, 

Or, if you to your word, Sir, I thought you would stand, 
He said, Yes, that I will, and for your courtesie, 

Here twenty bright guineas, I freely give thee. 
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She then fell on her knees, while tears poured down, 
And said, Honoured father, to you be it known, 

I am your own child, whom you forced away, 
Forgive me, dear father, I beg, and do pray. 


The father on his weeping daughter did gaze, 

Not one word could he speak, but stood in amaze, 
He cry’d, O my child, thou’rt thrice welcome to me, 
Then about her neck straight, he wept bitterly. 


He for great joy, that in health she was come, 
And asked him pardon for what she had done, 
I'll freely forgive thee, dear daughter, said he, 
And ask what thou wilt, I’ll freely grant thee. 


Dear, honoured father, the damsel reply’d, 

The very young man, that at first you deny’d, 

Let him be my husband, to which he agreed, 

Then, straight the young sailor was sent for with speed. 


Aud then they were married on that very day, 

The father, for joy, gave his daughter away, 

And said, since you’re loyal and true to your love, 
Twenty thousand pounds to your portion you shall have. 


See them that were on the wide ocean lost, 
And by their hard fortune so sorely was toss’d, 
Yet to the last minute prov’d loyal and true, 
Such lovers in England, they are but few. 
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S down in Cupid’s garden with pleasure I did go, 
All for to view the flowers that in the garden grow, 


The first it was the jessamine, the lily, pink and rose, 
These are the finest flowers that in the garden grows. 


I had not been in the garden, not passing half an hour, 
Before I saw two virgins sat in a pleasant bower, 

The one was lovely Nancy, so beautiful and fair, 

And the other was a virgin that did the laurel wear. 


I fondly stept up to her, these words to her did say, 

Are you engaged with any young man, come tell to me I pray. 
I’m not engaged with any young man, I solemnly declare, 

I mean to be a virgin, and still the laurel wear. 


Then hand in hand together this loving couple went, 
For to know this fair maid’s mind it was his whole intent, 
Whether she slighted him when he to sea did go, 

She said, O no, O no, I love my sailor bold. 


When this fair maid had told him the secrets of her mind, 
See how the sailor jumpt for joy to hear her speak so kind, 
Saying I am blessed for ever, how happy should I be, 
With my true love sitting smiling upon my knee. 


It’s down in Portsmouth Harbour, our ship lays waiting there, 
And I must go to sea my dear, when the wind it does blow clear, 
And if my true love was along with me, how happy should I be, 
With my true love a sitting smiling on my knee. 


So fare you well my dearest Nancy, since I must go, 

Where many a stormy wind do rise, and bitter blasts do blow, 
And, if ever I return again, married to you I'll be, 

I’ll make myself contented, and go no more to sea. 
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waee|AsT Sunday morning I sailed from Cork, 


On board the Montague, 
There’s one on board, I dearly love, 
And I hope he will be true. 
Kind Heaven send him safely back, 
My life, my joy, my sailor Jack. 


Fal lal de ral, &c. 


The first time he came to see me, 
He was drest in his rich array, 

He was drest all in his rich brocades, 
With other garments gay : 

Deceive me not because I’m young, 


You've got a false and flattering tongue. 


Fal lal de ral, ec. 


The second time he came to court me, 
He was drest in sailor array, 

He was drest all in his speckled shirt, 
With other garments gay : 

So sweet he sat, and sung by me, 

With his good humour frank and free. 


\ Fal lal de val, &c. 


If I on board with you should go, 
Don’t be angry with me, my dear ; 
Your Cabin I will closely keep, 
No man will I come near. 
And when your mess is almost out, 


I’ll help to steer your ship about. 


Fal lal de ral, &c. 


And when you're on the raging main, 
Think on your Molly dear, 

Constant I’ll be as the turtle dove, 
No reason you have to fear : 

Hoist up your sails, push back your oars, 


And turn to your Molly’s arms once more. 


Fal lal de val, @'c. 
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Sally and Billy. 
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9_4_ is of a young sailor, from Dover he came, 
He courted pretty Sally, pretty Sally was her name, 
But she was so lofty, and her portion was so high, 
That she on a Sailor would scarce cast an eye. 


O, Sally, O, Sally, O, Sally, says he, 

I fear that your false heart will my ruin be, 
Unless that your hatred should turn into love, 

I’m afraid that your false heart will my ruin prove. 


My hatred ’s not to you, nor any other man, 

But to say that I love you, is more than I can, 
So keep your intentions, and hold your discourse, 
For I never will marry you without I am forc’d. 


When seven long weeks were over and past, 
His pretty maid she fell sick at the last, 
Entangled in love, and she knew not for why, 
So she sent to the Sailor whom she did deny. 


O, am I the doctor that you have sent for me? 
Or, am I the young man that you’d wish to see? 
O, yes, you're the doctor that can kil] or cure, 
The pain that I feel, love, is hard to endure. 


O, Sally, O, Sally, O, Sally, says he, 

Pray don’t you remember how you slighted me? 

How you have slighted me, my love, and treated me with scorn? 
But now I will reward you for what you have done. 


But what is past and gone, my love, forget, forgive, 

And grant me a little while longer to live, 

O, no, my dearest Sally, for as long as I breathe, 

I'll dance on your’ grave, my love, that you lay underneath. 


She took rings from her fingers by one, two, and three, 
Saying, Here, my dearest Billy, in remembrance of me, 

In remembrance of me, my love ; when I am dead and gone, 
Perhaps you may be sorry for what you have done. 


So, adieu to my daddy, my mammy, and my friends, 

And adieu to this young sailor, for he will make me no amends, 
Likewise to this young sailor, for he will not pity me, 

Ten thousand times over, my folly I do see. 
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Fair heed ry | 


Was walking out for to take the air ; 
She met a sailor upon her way, 
And I paid attention to what they did say. 


Said William, Lady, why roam alone ? 

The night is coming on, and the day near gone, 
And she said, while the tears from her eyes did fall, 
It’s a dark eyed sailor that’s proving my downfall. 


It’s two long years since he left the land, 

I took a gold ring from off my hand, 

We broke the token—here’s part with me, 
And the other rolling at the. bottom of the sea. 


Said William drive him all from your mind, 
Another sailor as good you will find, 
Love turns aside, and soon cold do grow, 


Like a winter's morning, when lands are clothed in snow. 


These words did Phceby’s fond heart inflame, 
She said, On me you shall play no game, 

She drew a dagger, and then did cry, 

For my dark ey’d sailor, a maid I’ll live and die. 


His coal black eye, and his curly hair, 

And pleasing tongue did my heart insnare, 
Genteel he was, but no rank like you, 

To advise a maiden to slight the jacket blue. 


But still, said Phoeby, I’ll ne’er disdain 

A tarry Sailor, but treat the same, 

Then drink his health, here’s a piece of Coin, 

But my dark ey’d sailor still claims this heart of mine. 


Then half the ring did young William show, 

See seem’d distracted ’midst joy and woe ; 

Oh, welcome, William, I’ve lands and gold, 

For my dark ey’d Sailor, so manly, true and bold. 


Then in a village down by the Sea, 
They joined in Wedlock, and well agree ; 
All maids be true when your love’s away, 


A cloudy morning brings forth a fine day. 


The Lady’s Love 


for a Sailor. 


HERE was a Lady fine and gay, 
Came to this place the other day, 
And, as she happened to pass by, 

She on a Sailor cast her eye. 


She fell in love with the Sazlor strait, 
And on him she could ever watt, 

She loved him so tenderly, 

A Sailor's wife she fain would be. 


Then strart she fell upon the ground, 
It was for the Sailor she did swoon, 
And when she came unto herself, 
She to the satlor call d for help. 


I cannot help you, Lady gay, 

For I'm engag'd another way, 

I have a sweetheart lives hard by, 
Whom I do love most tenderly. 
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She has made many vows to me, 

And so have I as wellas she, 

If I prove false unto my dear, 

The Fleavens above will prove severe. 


Then home she went immediately, 
And on her bed she sick did lie, 

And all the words that she could say, 
The Satlor stole my heart away. 


The satlor has a pretty face, 

Two eyes as black as any sloes, 
Likewise a handsome head of hair, 
None with the sailor can compare. 


fits trousers are as white as milk, 

Fits shoes are black as any ink, 

Nay and his silver buckles too, 

This satlor has caus'd my heart to rue. 
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The Bold Sailor. 


y love he has ta’en on a bold sailor to be, 
The French and the Spaniards I long for to see, 
He’s enter’d with Bridport, and his companie, 
And left his poor wife, and small family. 


I’ve been drinking brandy all this long day, 
And to clear the score cost me guineas three, 
It would been better spent upon my family, 
Hard fortune has caused this thing upon me. 


Be merry, my deary, whilst I come again, 

And I'll fetch you gold and riches from Spain ; 
With riches and jewels my love shall'put on, 
She shall be drest like Diana, or some royal one. 
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I value not your riches, nor none of your rings, 
Your silks, nor your sattins, nor any such things, 
But your own dear Company would be better to me, 
I pray stay at home with your small family. 


The ships being all rigg’d and now under sail, 
And now I begin with my sorrowful tale, 

So fare you well Johnny, the joy of my heart, 
My heart it is a breaking to think we must part. 


She stood on the shore as long as she could see, 
She cry’d to her true love as loud as could be ; 
But now I will mourn till the day that I die, 

Till kind fortune return my dear Johnny to me. 


Her friends and her neighbours they all did her see, 
And a good counsel to her they did gie, 

But all they said to her, it would not make her move, 
Crying if I had but wings, I would fly to my love. 
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IVE my service to the young man, 

G that lives in the town below ; 
Tell him that I will go with him, 
whether my mother will, or no. 


With young Jamie I will travel, 
through the nation far abroad, 

I’ve made a vow that I’ll be married, 
if my mother should go mad. 


O, dear Jeany, I pray Jeany, 
let this foolish talking be, 
For young Jamie, he’s a sailor, 

and must serve his Majesty. 


o 


If with Jamie you should marry, 
and in the wars he should be slain, 
Then you are left a mournful widow, 
thus in sorry to complain. 


Ripest apples, soonest rotten, 
hottest love is soonest cold ; 
Too fond maids are easy counsell’d, 
tho’ they’re slighted when they’re old. 


O, dear Katy, you seem witty, 
but your counsel’s all in vain, 

For with Jamie I will marry, 
though my parents me disdain. 


A fig for gold, a fig for treasure, 
he’s the riches I adore, 

My delight’s in a jovial.Sailor, 
and shall be for evermore. 


Some delight for to be married, 
other lasses to be free, 

But my delight’s a jovial Sailor, 
because I know that he loves me. 


Now brisk Jeany, she’s got married, 
and is made young Jamie’s wife, 

This young sailor brisk and jolly, 
vows he loves her as his life. 


When her mother she beheld him, 
many a shilling down she told, 

Unto her daughter for a portion, 
freely did resign her gold. 


Five hundred pounds upon the table, 


most willingly to them she gave, 
Crying, you shall have my blessing, 
while I have a day to live. 


Trumpets sounding, colours flying, 
while the cannons they did roar, 
Jovial sailors loud huzzaing, 
that had lately come on shore. 


Here was drinking, dancing, kissing, 
while the music it did play, 

At this noble sailor’s wedding, 
for to crown this jovial day. 
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My Folly Saifor GBofd. 


QW”: one summer’s morning, I carelessly did stray, 


Down by the Walls of Wapping, where I met a 
sailor gay, 


Conversing with a bouncing lass, who seem’d to be in pain, 


Saying, William, when you go, I fear you will ne’er return 
again. 


His hair it does in ringlets hang, his eyes as black as sloes, 
May happiness attend him wherever he goes, 


From Tower Hill, down to Blackwall, I will wander, weep 
and moan, 


All for my jolly sailor bold, until he does return. 


My father is a merchant—the truth I now will tell, 
And in great London City in opulence doth dwell, 
His fortune doth exceed £300,000 in gold, 


And he frowns upon his daughter, ’cause shé loves a sailor bold. 


A fig for his riches, his merchandize, and gold, 
True love is grafted in my heart ; give me my sailor bold: 
Should he return in poverty, from o’er the ocean far, 


To my tender bosom, Ill fondly press my jolly tar. 


My sailor is as smiling as the pleasant month of May, 
And oft we have wandered through Ratcliffe Highway, 
Where many a pretty blooming girl we happy did behold, 


Reclining on the bosom of her jolly sailor bold. 


Come all you pretty fair maids, whoever you may be, 
Who love a jolly sailor bold that ploughs the raging sea, 
While up aloft, in storm or gale, from me his absence mourn, 


And firmly pray, arrive the day, he home will safe return. 


My name it is Maria, a merchant’s daughter fair, 
And I have left my parents and three thousand pounds a year, 
My heart is pierced by Cupid, I disdain all glittering gold, 


There is nothing can console me but my jolly sailor bold. 


Zio 


The Welcome Satlor. 


s I walked out one night, it being dark all over, 
{ \ The moon did show no light I could discover, 


Down by a river side where ships were sailing, 


A lonely maid I spied weeping and bewailing. 


I boldly stept up to her, and ask’d her what griev’'d her, 
She made me this reply, None could relieve her, 
For my love is pressed, she cried, to cross the ocean, 


My mind is like the Sea, always in motion. 


He said, my pretty fair maid, mark well my story, 
For your true love and I fought for England’s glory, 
By one unlucky shot we both got parted, 

And by the wounds he got, I’m broken hearted. 


He told me before he died his heart was broken, 
He gave me this gold ring, take it for a token, 
Take this unto my dear, there is no one fairer, 
Tell her to be kind and love the bearer. 


Soon as these words he spoke she run distracted, 
Not knowing what she did, nor how she acted, 
She run ashore, her hair showing her anger, 


Young man, you’ve come too late, for I'll wed no stranger. 


Soon as these words she spoke, her love grew stronger, 
He flew into her arms, he could wait no longer, 

They both sat down and sung, but she sung clearest, 

Like a Nightingale in spring, Welcome home, my dearest. 


He sang God bless the wind that blew him over, 
She sang God bless the ship that brought him over, 
They both sat down and sung, but she sung clearest, 


Light a Nightingale in spring, Welcome home, my dearest. 
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THE 


Dystressed 
Ship Carpenter. 


Ww met, well met, my own true Love, 
Long time I have been seeking thee, 
I am lately come from the salt salt Sea, 
And all for the Sake, Love, of thee. 


I might have had a King’s Daughter, 
And fain she would have married me , 
But I’ve forsaken all her Crowns of Gold, 
And all for the Sake, Love, of thee. 


If you might have had a King’s Daughter, 
I think you much to blame, 

I would not for Five Hundred Pounds, 
That my Husband should hear the same. 


For my Husband is a Carpenter, 

And a young Ship Carpenter is he, 
And by him I have a little Son, 

Or else, Love, I’d go along with thee. 


But, if I should leave my Husband dear, 
Likewise my little Son also, 

What have you to maintain me withal, 
If I along with you should go? 


I have seven Ships upon the Seas, 
And one of them brought me to Land, 
And Seventeen Mariners to wait on thee, 
For to be, Love at your Command. 


A pair of Slippers thou shalt have, 
They shall be made of beaten Gold, 

Nay, and be lin’d with Velvet Soft, 
For to keep thy Feet from Cold. 


A gilded Boat then thou shalt have, 
Thy Oars shall be gilded also, 

And Mariners to row thee along, 
For to keep thee from thy overthrow. 


They had not been long upon the Sea, 
Before that she began to weep ; 

What weep you for my Gold? he said, 
Or do you weep for my Fee? 


Or do you weep for some other young Man, 
That you love much better than me? 

No, I do weep for my little Son, 
That should have come along with me. 


She had not been upon the Seas, 
Passing Days three or four, 

But the Mariner and she were drown’d, 
And never were heard of more. 


When Tidings to Old England came, 
The Ship’s Carpenter’s wife was drown’d, 
He wrung his Hands, and tore his Hair, 
And grievously fell in a Swoon. 


Oh! cursed be those Mariners, 
For they do lead a wicked life, 

They ruin'd me a Ship Carpenter, 
By deluding away my Wife. 
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Sir Walter Raleigh 
Sailing in the Low-lands. 


IR Walter Raleigh has built a Ship 

S in the Neatherlands, 

Sir Walter Raleigh has built a Ship 
in the Neatherlands, 

And it is called the sweet Trinity, 

And was taken by the false Gallaly, 
sailing in the Low-lands. 


Is there never a Seaman bold 
in the Neatherlands ? 
Is there never a Seaman bold 
in the Neatherlands ? 
That will go take this false Gallaly, 
And to redeem the sweet Trinity, 
sailing in the Low-lands? 


Then spoke the little Ship boy 
in the Neatherlands, 
Then spoke the little Ship-boy 
in the Neatherlands, 
Master, Master, what will you give me? 
And I will take this false Gallaly, 
And release the sweet Trinity, 
sailing in the Low-lands. 


D'le give thee gold, and Ile give thee fee, 
in the Neatherlands, 

I'le give thee gold, and Ile give thee fee, 
in the Neatherlands, 

And my eldest daughter thy wife shall be, 
sailing in the Low-lands. 


He set his breast, and away he did swim, 
in the Neatherlands, 

He set his breast, and away he did swim, 
in the Neatherlands, 

Until he came to the false Gallaly 
sailing in the Low-lands. 


He had an Augur fit for the nonce, 
in the Neatherlands, 

He had an Augur fit for the nonce, 
in the Neatherlands ; 

The which will bore 

Fifteen good holes at once, 
sailing in the Low-lands. 
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Some were at Cards, and some at Dice, 
in the Neatherlands, 

Some were at Cards, and some at Dice, 
in the Neatherlands ; 

Until the salt water flashed in their eyes, 
sailing in the Low-lands. 


Some cut their Hats and some their Caps, 
in the Neatherlands, 

Some cut their Hats and some their Caps, 
in the Neatherlands ; 

For to stop the salt-water gaps, 
sailing in the Low-lands. 


He set his breast and away did swim, 
in the Neatherlands, 

He set his breast and away did swim, 
in the Neatherlands ; 

Until he came to his own Ship again, 
sailing in the Low-lands. 


I have done the work I have promis’d to do 
in the Neatherlands, 

I have done the work I have promis’d to do 
in the Neatherlands ; 

For I have sunk the false Gallaly, 

And released the sweet Trinity, 
sailing in the Low-lands. 


You promis’d me gold, and you promis’d 
me fee, 
in the Neatherlands, 
You promis’d me gold, and you promis’d 
me fee, 
in the Neatherlands ; 
Your eldest daughter my Wife she must be, 
sailing in the Low-lands. 


You shall have gold, and you shall have fee, 
in the Neatherlands, 

You shall have gold, and you shall have fee, 
in the Neatherlands ; 


But my eldest daughter your Wife shall 
never be, 


sailing in the Low-lands. 


Then fare you well, you cozening Lord, 
in the Neatherlands, 

Then fare you well, you cozening Lord, 
in the Neatherlands ; 

Seeing you are not as good as your word, 
for sailing in the Low-lands. 


And thus I shall conclude my Song, 

of the sailing in the Low-lands, 
And thus I shall conclude my Song, 

of the sailing in the Low-lands ; 
Wishing happiness to all Seamen, old or 


young, 
in their sailing in the Low-lands. 
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Gallant Seaman's Sufferings. 


ou Gentlemen of England, 

AY that live at home at ease, 
Full little do you think upon 

the Dangers of the Seas : 
Give ear unto the Marriners, 

and they will plainly show, 
The cares and the fears 

When the stormy winds do blow. 


All you that will be Seamen, 
must bear a valiant heart, 
For when you come upon the Seas, 
you must not think to start: 
Nor once to be faint hearted, 
in hail, or rain, or snow, 
Nor to shrink, nor to shrink, 
When, &c. 


The bitter storms and tempests 
poor Seamen must endure, 

Both day and night, with many a fight, 
we seldom rest secure : 

Our sleep it is disturbed 
with visions strange to know, 

And with Dreams, on the Streams, 

When, &c. 


In claps of roaring thunder, 
which darkness doth enforce, 
We often find our Ships to stray 

beyond our wonted course : 
Which causeth great distractions, 

and sinks our hearts full low, 
’Tis in vain to complain 


When, &c. 


Sometimes on (Veptune’s bosom, 
our Ships is lost in waves, 
And every man expecting 
the Sea to be their graves : 
Then, up aloft she mounteth, 
and down again so low, 
"Tis with waves, O with waves, 
When, &c. 


Then down again we fall to prayer ; 
with all our might and thought, 
When refuge all doth fail us, 
tis that must bear us out ; 
To God we call for succour, 
for He it is we know, 
That must aid us and save us, 
When, &c. 
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The Lawyer and the Usurer, 
that sit in gowns of Fur, 

In closets warm, can take no harm, 
abroad they need not stir ; 

When winter fierce, with cold doth pierce, 
and beats with hail and snow, 

Weare sure to endure 

When, &c. 


We bring home costly merchandize, 
and Jewels of great price, 

To serve our Hnglish Gallantry 
with many a rare device : 

To please the Anglish Gallantry 
our pains we freely show, 

For we toyl, and we moyl 

When, &c. 


We sometimes sail to the Judes 
to fetch home Spices rare, 
Sometimes again, to Hrance and Spain 
for wines beyond compare ; 
While gallants are carousing 
in Tavern in a row, 
Then we sweep o’er the deep, 
When, &c. 


When tempests are blown over, 
and greatest fears are past, 
Ay, weather fair and temperate air, 
we straight lye down to rest : 
But, when the billows tumble, 
and waves do furious grow, 
Then we rouse, up we rouse, 
When, &c. 


If enemies oppose us, 
when Hxgland is at wars, 
With any foreign Nations, 
we fear not wounds and scars ; 
Our roaring guns shall teach ’em 
our Valour for to know, 
Whilst they reel, in the Keel, 
; oe When, &c. 


We are no cowardly shrinkers, 
but Hnglishmen true bred, 
We'll play our parts with valiant hearts, 
and never fly for dread ; 
We'll ply our business nimbly, 
where’er we come or go, 
With our Mates to the Straights, 
When, &c. 


Then courage, all brave Marriners, 
and never be dismaid, 
Whilst we have bold adventurers, 
we ne’er shall want a trade; 
Our Merchants will imploy us 
to fetch them wealth, I know, 
Then be bold, work for gold, 
When, &c. 


When we return in safety, 
with wages for our pains, 
The Tapster and the Vintner 
will help to share our gains ; 
We'll call for liquor roundly, 
and pay before we go, 
Then we'll roar, on the shore, 
When the stormy winds do blow. 


So ell you Ladies now on land~ 
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Te O all you ladies now at land, 

We men at sea tndite ; 

But first would have you understand 
How hard it ts to write ; 


The Muses now, and Neptune 00, 


We must implore to write to you. 


With a fa, la, la, la, la. 


For though the Muses should prove kind, 
And fill our empty brain ; 

Yet uf rough Neptune rouse the wind, 
To wave the azure main, 

Our paper, pen and ink, and we 
Roll up and down our ships at sea. 


With a fa, &c. 


Then, tf we write not by each post, 
Think not we are unkind ; 

Nor yet conclude our ships are lost 
By Dutchman, or by wind : 

Our tears we'll send a speedier way, 


The tide shall bring them twice a day. 


With a fa, &c. 


The King, with wonder and surprise, 
Will swear the seas grow bold ; 

Because the tides will higher rise, 
Than eer they did of Old ; 

But let him know it ts our tears 


Bring floods of grief to Whitehall stazrs. 


With a fa, &c. 


Should foggy Opdam chance to know 
Our sad and dismal story ; 

The Dutch would scorn so weak a foe 
And quit their fort at Goree, 

For what resistance can they find 


From men who've left their hearts behind, 


With a fa, &c. 


Let wind and weather do its worst, 
Be you to us but kind, 

Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curse, 
No sorrow shall we find. 

'Tis then no matter how things go 


Or who's our friend, or who's our foe. 


With a fa, &c. 
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To pass our tedious hours away, 
We throw a merry main ; 

Or else at serious ombre play, 
But why should we in vain 

Each other's ruin thus pursue ? 


We were undone when we left you. 


With a fa, &c. 


But now our fears tempestuous grow, 
And cast our hopes away j 

Whilst you, regardless of our woe, 
Sit, careless, at a play: 

Perhaps, permit some happier man 


To kiss your hand, or furt your fan. 


With a fa, &c. 


When any mournful tune you hear, 
That dies in every note ; 

As tf tt sigh’d with each man’s care, 
for being so remote ; 

Think how often love we've made 


To you, when all those tunes were play'd. 


With a fa, &c. 


in justice you cannot refuse 
To think of our distress, 

When we for hopes of honour lose 
Our certain happiness ; 

All these designs are but to prove 


Ourselves more worthy of your love. 


With a fa, &c. 


And now we've told you all our loves, 


And, likewise, all our fears, 


In hopes this declaration moves 


Some pity from your tears ; 


Let's hear of no tnconstancy, 


We have too much of that at sea. 


With a fa, &c. 


ALGERIAN SLAVE’S RELEASEMENT; 


UNCHANGEABLE BOATSWAIN. 


C’ a Constant young Seaman, 
a Story [le tell : 


That I hope all true Lovers 
will please very well; 

All his cry was still, though 
I continue a Slave, 

Yet the want of my Dear, 
is far worse than a Grave, 


All the tedious long Night 
in close Prison I lye, 
But methinks I behold 
my dear love lying by: 
In the midst of my Pains, 
this doth still give me ease, 
This is pleasant to me, 
which some call a Disease. 


Sometimes to the Gallies 
I am forced to go, 
Though amongst all my Fellows, 
like a slave I do Row; 
And when I am spent 
with this Labour and Pain, 
The thought of my Love 
doth revive me again. 


And when with Strappadoes 
sometimes I do meet, 
I find little Pain 
if I think on my Sweet ; 
Thus, ’twixt Pleasure and Pain 
my time I do spend, 
Yet vow to be Constant 
unto my Life’s end. 


No Torture nor Prison 
shall make me forsake, 

Nor flye from my Reason 
for my Betty’s sake ; 

I do slight all the Torments 
bestow'd by the Turk, 
When I think on my Dear, 
and in Gallies do work. 


But a Renegado 
to make me they Strive, 
I’ll never consent to ’t, 
whilst I am alive; 
But will a Courageous 
true Protestant be, 
I'll be true to my Faith, 
and be constant to Thee. 
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Ah, Betty, when Billows 
do Rage and do Roar, 
For want of thy sight, 

I am troubled sore ; 
Whilst others are troubled 
with Terror and Fear 

Yet I am chear’d up 


with the thoughts of my Dear. 


No Prison is like 
to the want of thy sight, 
Which Locks up my Bliss, 
for thou art my Delight; 
Though distant I am, 
therefore only opprest, 
Yet still, my dear Betty 
doth lodge in my breast. 


In the midst of my sorrows, 
whilst others do mourn, 
’Tis the want of my Love 
that doth make me forlorn: 
Yet would not enjoy thee 
in this cursed place, 
Though for want of thy Love 
my tears trickle apace. 


But be of good cheer, 
for every one knows, 
’Tis an ill wind indeed, 
that no comfort blows. 
And again I do hope 
thee in Hxgland to see, 
Then who'll be so happy 
as Betty and me. 


And now, through Providence 


I am return’d 


By Shipwrack I scap’d 
for our Ship it was burn’d. 

No torment like mine was 
when I was a Slave, 

For the want of my Betty 
was worse than a Grave. 


The F ancy Frigate. 


T is of a fine Frigate, dare not mention her name, 
And in the West Indies she bore great fame, 
For cruel hard usage in every degree, 
Like slaves in a galley, we plough the salt sea. 


At four in the morning the game is begun, 

To the cock-pit the Waisters for buckets must run, 
For fore and main topmen so loud they do bawl, 
For sand and for stones both large and small. 


O, Master Make-clever, you know very well, 

He comes upon deck, and cuts a great swell, 

Its, Bear a hand here Boys, and, Bear a hand there, 
And round the gangway he takes a broad stare. 


Half a dozen he starts, and so he goes on, 

You're sure of a hiding, boys, every one; 

For Soldier nor Sailor he cares not a damn, 

But he’ll hide you as long as you're able to stand. 


Our Decks being wash’d and our sheets being home, 
Stand by your hammocks, boys, every one, 

Seven turns with your lashings so equal must shew, 
And all of a size, boys, and through the hoop go. 


Our hammocks being stowed, and our breakfast done, 
We're ranked in divisions with our white hats all on, 
With our Speeguls and lashings so black they must shine, 
With our white frocks and trousers we must all be a line. 


Our division officer then takes his round, 

Not a hole, nor a spot on your clothes must be found, 
For an hour or more in this form we must be, 

Our ropes, they are flemished either in harbour or at sea. 


Our divisions being over, the next thing comes on, 

Jack o’Clubs here is calling for swabs in his song 

Three or four dry swabs each cook they must find, 

And the bright iron hoops on the mess-kids must shine. 


There is pulling and hauling all the four hours round, 
On deck or below there’s no peace to be found, 

Either paint room, or store room, you're sure for to clear, 
To find out what blacking or paint is to spare. 


Pass the word for the painters, fore and aft is the cry, 
Neither booms nor gangway I would have.you draw nigh, 
Nor yet in the ports I would have you be found, 

For six dozen or more to your name will go round. 


Our boarding pikes and cuttasses are bright as the sun, 
Our short rakes are copper, boys, every one, 

Our pumelins, and hand spokes, and belaying pins also, 
With our bright iron stanchions we cut a fine show. 


Neither commons nor hatchway I’d have you go near, 
From the bell or Cook’s funnel I’d have you keep clear, 
Nor yet in the galley, I’d have you to go, 

For a black thunder squall will take you in tow. 


Now my brave boys comes the best of the fun, 
All hands to make sail, going large is the Song, 
From under two reefs in our topsails we lie, 
Like a cloud in the air, in an instant must fly. 


There’s topsails, top gallant sails, and staysails too, 
There is stunsails on both sides, aloft and below, 
There’s royals, and skysails, stargazers so high, 

By the sound of one pipe, every thing it must fly. 


Now my brave boys comes the best of the fun, 
About ship, and reef topsails in one, 

Our hands go aloft when the helm it goes down, 
Lower away topsails when the mainyard goes round. 


Trace up and lie out, and take two reefs in one, 

In a moment of time all this work must be done, 
Man your head braces, your haulyards, and all, 
And hoist away topsails when it’s, let go and haul. 
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As for the use of tobacco all thoughts leave behind, 

If you spit upon deck then your death warrant’s signed, 
If you spit overboard either gangway or stern, 

You are sure of six dozen, by the way of no harm. 


But worse than all this, I have known them to stop 
A weeks wine or grog, if you spil but one drop, 
Either forward or aft I would have you keep clear, 
Or the bell, or cook’s funnel will fall to your share. 


Come all brother seamen wherever you be, 
From all fancy Frigates, I’d have you keep clear, 
Take compassion all on us, and never forget, 
Those poor pipe clay rangers, so called of late. 
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The Downfall of Ptrracy. 


Then the Man of War's Commander, 
Two small Sloops he fitted out, 
Fifty Men he put on board, Sir, 


=q ILL you hear of a bloody Battle, 
Lately fought upon the Seas, 
It will make your Ears to rattle, 
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And your Admiration cease; 
Have you heard of Zeach the Rover, 
And his Knavery on the Main; 
How of Gold he was a Lover, 
How he lov’d all ill got Gain. 


When the Act of Grace appeared, 

Captain Zeach with all his Men, 
Unto Carolina steered, 

Where they kindly us’d him then; 
There he marry’d to a Lady, 

And gave her five hundred Pound, 
But to her he prov’d unsteady, 


For he soon march’d off the Ground. 


And returned, as I tell you, 
To his Robbery as before, 
Burning, sinking Ships of value, 
Filling them with Purple Gore; 
When he was at Carolina, 
There the Governor did send, 
To the Governor of Virginia, 
That he might assistance lend. 


Who resolv’d to stand it out: 
The Lieutenant he commanded 

Both the Sloops, and you shall hear, 
How before he landed, 

He suppress’d them without fear. 


Valiant Waynard as he sailed, 
Soon the Pirate did espy, 

With his Trumpet he then hailed, 
And to him they did reply: 

Captain Teach is our Commander, 
Maynard said, he is the Man, 

Whom I am resolv’d to hang, Sir, 
Let him do the best he can. 


Teach replyed unto Maynard, 
You no Quarter here shall see, 
But be hang’d on the Mainyard, 
You and all your Company ; 
Maynard said, I none desire, 
Of such Knaves as thee and thine, 
None I'll give, Leach then replyed, 
My Boys, give me a Glass of Wine. 


He took the Glass, and drank Damnation, 
Unto Maynard and his Crew; 
To himself and Generation, 
Then the Glass away he threw; 
Brave Maynard was resolv’d to have him, 
Tho’ he’d Cannons nine or ten; 
Teach a broadside quickly gave him, 
Killing sixteen valiant Men. 


Maynard boarded him, and to it 
They fell with Sword and Pistol too ; 
They had Courage, and did show it, 
Killing of the Pirate’s Crew. 
Teach and Maynard on the Quarter, 
Fought it out most manfully, 
Maynard’s Sword did cut him shorter, 
Losing his head, he there did die. 
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Every Sailor fought while he, Sir, 
Power had to wield the Sword, 
Not a Coward could you see, Sir, 
Fear was driven from aboard: 
Wounded Men on both Sides fell, Sir, 
’Twas a doleful Sight to see, 
Nothing could their Courage quell, Sir, 
O, they fought courageously. 


When the bloody Fight was over, 
We’re inform’d by a Letter writ, 
Teach’s Head was made a Cover, 
To the Jack Staff of the Ship: 
Thus they sailed to Virginia, 
And when they the Story told, 
How they kill’d the Pirates many, 
They’d Applause from young and old. 
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he Cateniee 


THAT was once a ploughman, a sailor am now, 
No lark that aloft in the sky, 
Ever fluttered his wings to give speed to the plough, 
Was so gay and so careless as I. 
But my friend he was a Carfindo on board a king’s 
ship, 
And he ask’d me just to go to sea for a trip, 


And he talked of such things, as if sailors were kings, and so 
teasing did keep, 


That I left my poor plough to go ploughing the deep. 
No longer the horn 
Called me up in the morn. 


I trusted the Carfindo, and the inconstant wind, 
That made me for to go, and leave my dear behind, 
I did not much like to be on board a ship, 

When in danger there is no door to creep out, 

I liked the jolly tars, I liked bumbo and flip 

But I did not like rocking about. 

By and by came a hurricane, I did not like that, 
Next a battle that many a sailor laid flat, 


Ah! cried I, who would roam, that like me had a home, 
where I’d sow and I'd reap 


E’re I left my poor plough to go ploughing the deep. 
Where sweetly the horn 
Called me up in the morn. 


E’re I trusted the Carfindo and the inconstant wind, 
That made me for to go, and leave my dear behind, 
At last, safe I landed, and in a whole skin, 

Nor did I make any long stay, 

E’re I found, by a friend, who I ask’d for my kin, 
Father dead, and my wife run away ; 

Ah! who but myself, said I, have I to blame, 

Wives losing their Hecbands oft lose their good name ; 


Ah! why did I roam, when so happy at home, I pata 
sow and could reap, 


F’re I left my poor plough to go ploughing the deep. 
When so sweetly the horn 
Called me up in the morn. 


Curses light upon the Carfindo, and the inconstant wind, 
That made me for to go and leave my dear behind, 
Why, if that be the case, said this very same friend, 
And you bee’nt no more minded to roam, 

Gie’s a shake by the fist, all your care’s at an end; 
Dad’s alive, and your wife’s safe at home. 

Stark staring with joy, I leap’d out of my skin, 

Buss’d my wife, mother, sister, and all of my kin, 


Now, cried I, let them roam, who want a good home; I 
am well, so I’ll keep, 


Nor again leave my plough to go ploughing the deep. 
Once more shall the horn 
Call me up in the morn. 
Nor shall any damn’d Carfindo, nor the inconstant wind, 
Induce me to go, and leave my dear behind. 
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Chapter of “Admirals. 


And Drake was fighting the world all round, 
Gallant Raleigh liv’d upon fire and smoke, 
But Sir John Hawkins’ heart was broke. 


i oRD ErrincHam kicked the Armada down, 


Yet, barring all pother, 
The one and the other, 
Were all of them Lords of the Main. 


Sir Humphrey Gilbert was lost at sea, 

And frozen to death was poor Willoughby, 

Both Grenville and Frobisher bravely fell, 

But ‘twas Monson who tickled the Dutch so well. 


Yet, &ec. 


The heart of a lion had whiskered Blake, 
And York was a seaman for fighting’s sake, 
But Montague perished among the brave, 
And Spragge was doom’d to a briny grave. 


Yet, &e. 


To Russel the pride of the Frenchmen struck, 
And their ships at Vigo was burnt by Rooke, 
But Sir Cloudesley Shovel to the bottom went, 
And Benbow fought till his life's shot was spent. 


Yet, &e. 


Porto Bello the Spaniards to Vernon lost, 
And sorely disturbed was Hosier’s ghost, 
Lord Anson with riches returned from sea, 
But Balchin was drowned in the Victory. 


Vere c 


Of conquering Hawk let the Frenchmen tell, 
And of bold Boscawen, who fought so well, 
While Pocock and Saunders as brightly shine, 
In the Annus Mirabilis, Fifty-nine. 


Vet, &c. 


And Hughes, too, did as a Briton ought, 
Warren right well for his country fought, 

Then Parker so stoutly the Dutchmen shook, 
And the flower of the French bully Rodney took 


VEL AOL. 


Bold Hood,—but why sound ev'ry hero’s claim, 
Whose deeds on the Ocean our strength proclaim, 
From Howard to Howe we have beat the foe, 
And Jarvis has lately told them so. 


For, barring all pother, 
With this, or the other, 


Still Britons are Lords of the Main. 
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Captain Glen. 


SONS Sie Sie sie 


HERE was a ship, and a ship of fame, 


Launch'd off the stocks, bound to 
the main, 


With a hundred and fifty brisk young men, 
Was pick’d and chosen every one, 


William Glen was their Captain’s name, 
He was a brisk and a tall young man, 
As bold a sailor as went to sea, 

And he was bound for New Barbary. 


The first of April we did set sail, 

Blest with a pleasant and prosp’rous gale; 
For we were bound to New Barbary, 
With all our whole ship’s Company 


We had not sailed a league or two, 
Till all our whole ship’s jovial crew, 
They all fell sick but sixty three, 

As we went to New Barbary. 


One night the Captain he did dream, 
There came a voice which said to him, 
Prepare you and your company, 

To morrow night you must lodge with me. 


This wak’d the Captain in a fright, 
It being the third watch of the night, 
Then for his boatswain he did call, 
And told to him his secrets all. 


When I in England did remain, 

The holy Sabbath I did profane, 

In drunkenness I took delight, 

Which does my trembling soul affright. 


There’s one thing more I do rehearse, 
Which I shall mention in this verse, 
A Squire I slew in Staffordshire, 

All for the love of a Lady fair. 


Now ’tis the Ghost, I am afraid, 
That hath in me such terror bred ; 
Altho’ the king hath pardon’d me, 
He’s daily in my Company. 


O, worthy Captain, since ’tis so, 
No mortal of it e’er shall know; 
So keep this secret in your breast, 
And pray to God to give you rest. 


We had not sail’d a league but three, 
Till raging grew the roaring sea; 
There rose a tempest in the skies, 


Which fill’d our hearts with great surprise! 


Our mainmast sprung by break of day, 
Which made our rigging all give way, 
And did our.seamen sore affright, 
Theterrors of that fatal night! 


Up, then, spoke our foremast man, 
As he did by the foreyard stand; 
He cried, the Lord receive my soul, 
So to the bottom he did fall. 


The sea did wash both fore and aft, 

*Till scarce one sail aboard was left, 

Our yards were split, and our rigging too, 
The like you never saw before ! 


The boatswain then he did declare 

The Captain was a murderer! 

Which so enrag’d the whole ship’s crew, 
The Captain overboard they threw ! 


Our treach’rous Captain being gone, 
Immediately there was a Calm ; 

The winds did calm, and the raging sea, 
As we went to New Barbary. 


Now, when we came to the Spanish shore, 
Our goodly ship for to repair, 

The people all were amaz’d to see 

Our dismal case and misery. 


So when our ship was in repair, 

To fair England our course did steer; 
And when we came to London town, 
Our dismal case we then made known! 


For many wives their husbands lost, 
Whom they lamented to their Cost; 
Which caused them weep bitterly, 
These tidings from New Barbary. 


A hundred and fifty brisk young men, 
Did to our goodly ship belong ; 

Of all our whole ship’s Company, 
There now remain’d but sixty-three. 


Now Seamen all, where e’er you be, 

I pray a warning take by me, 

As you love your life, still have a care, 
You never sail with a murderer, 


O never more I do intend 

For to cross o’er the raging main, 
But live in peace in my own country, 
And so I end my tragedy. 
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ams Glory. 
Sartor I was born and bred, 
My father’s name was Midship Ned, 
I doesn’t tell a story ; 
And when he died, says Mam, says she, 
‘Suppose, my lad, you go to Sea,” 


Says I, ‘‘ That there’s all one to me, 
If it’s for Britain’s glory.” 


I learnt to splice, and reef, and clue, 
To drink my grog till all was blue, 
And tell a merry story ; 
And though I wasn’t very big, 
Aloft I'd climb, nor care a fig, 
Or load a gun, or dance a jig, 
And all for Britain’s glory. 


When I came home again I found, 
My mother she was left aground, 
I doesn’t tell a story ; 
For she was cheated by an elf, 
Who married her for father’s pelf, 
Then spent the cash, and hung himself, 
And all for Britain’s glory. 


I fought the Spanish, French and Dutch 
You know it doesn’t matter much, 
To tell a tedious story ; 
While mother lived, why, I kept she, 
And now I cannot go to Sea, 
The King, God bless him, he keeps me, 
And all for Britain's Glory. 


Che Saifor’s GFareWell. 


gC all you pretty English girls, 
I must bid you adieu, 
For I am going to Alexandria 
To fight the daring foe, 


Where musquet balls are flying, 
And cannons loud do roar, 

I am afraid my girls all, 
I shall never see you more. 


The 14th of September, 

We sail’d from Plymouth Sound, 
With all our gallant Officers, 

To Egypt we was bound. 


With thirteen sail of transports 
For we are warlike boys, 

To go and fight the rebels, 
That caused the war to rise, 


When we came to Egypt 
We anchored off the Coast, 

Some we cut up and some we lamed, 
Some lay dead on the ground. 


Some houses that we entered in 
Some pretty girls we spy’d, 

Who on their bended knees did fall,. 
And aloud for mercy cry’d. 


So all you pretty English girls, 
Now see what we go through, 
And see what hardship we endure, 

For the sake of loving you. 


To buy you rings and ornaments, 
Your images to deck, 

Whilst poor Jack tar trudges along, 
In his tarpauling dress. 


Now the wars are over, 
We are once more come on shore, 
Unto our sweethearts and our wives, 
The girls whom we adore. 


We'll kiss them and caress them, 
And dress them out again, 

We'll spend our gold upon them 
That we got upon the main. 


Greenland 
Wihbale 
Fishery. 


E can no longer stay on shore, 
\ \) Since we're so deep in debt, 
So a voyage to Greenland we will go, 
Some money for to get—brave boys. 


Now when we lay at Liverpool 

Our good like ship to man, 

"T'was there our names were all wrote down, 
And we're bound for Greenland—brave boys. 


In eighteen hundred and twenty four, 

On March the twenty third, 

We hoisted our colours up to our Mast-head, 
And for Greenland bore away—brave boys. 


But when we came to Greenland, 

Our good like ship to moor, 

Oh, then we wished ourselves back again 
With our friends upon the shore—brave boys. 


The boatswain went to the mast head, 

With his spy-glass in his hand, 

Here’s a whale, a whale, a whale, he cried, 
And she blows on every spring—brave boys. 


The Captain on the quarter deck, 

(A very good man was he), 

Overhaul, overhaul, your boat tackle fall, 
And launch your boats to sea—brave boys. 


The boats being launch’d, and the hands got in, 
The whale fishes appeared in view, 

Resolved was the whole boats’ crew, 

To steer where the whale fish blew—brave boys. 


The whale being struck, and the whale paid on, 
She gave a flash with her tail, 

She capsized the boat, and lost five men, 

Nor did we catch the whale—brave boys. 


Bad news unto our Captain brought, 
That we had lost the ’Prentice boys, 
He, hearing of this dreadful news, 

His colours down did haul—brave boys. 


The losing of this whale, brave boys, 

Did grieve his heart full sore, 

But losing of his five brave men, 

Did grieve him ten times more—brave boys. 


Come, weigh your anchors, my brave boys, 
For the winter star I see, 

It’s time we should leave this cold country, 
And for England bear away—brave boys. 


For Greenland is a barren place, 
Neither light nor day to be seen, 
Nought but ice and snow where the whale fish blow, 
And the daylight seldom seen—brave boys. 
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BLOOMING SALLY. 


jpe a jolly young lad, Jack Rollins by name, 
The briny ocean I rove, 
My pursuit is with courage, for glory and fame, 
King George and my country I love. 


My trowsers milk white, my shoes jetty black, 
And buckles so clean and so smart, 

A natty blue jacket set tight on my back, 
Was always the pride of my heart. 


When call’d to, I cheerfully go, 
And see ev'ry order obey’d, 

Though the billows run mountains, and hurricanes blow, 
Bold Jack’s not daunted or afraid. 


And if, that by chance we meet with our foes, 
And to fight them our order does run, 

With cutlass and pistol to my station I'll go, 
Stick firm to my duty and guns. 


A good ten knots an hour I like for a grace 
In pursuing an enemy’s ship, 

While they send it away, we're giving them chase, 
And boring our grog and our flip. 


Thus, o’er the rough billows, where driven along, 
On many strange coasts, as I go, 

The girls of each port, they give me a smile, 
Their meanings I very well know. 


Then find them a gig when lovers I call, 
And left at my ease on return, 

I laugh and joke, and talk with them, 
But Sally’s my only concern. 


wt this little rogue dwells, 
Well known by her nice winning air, 
That all other girls of the place she excels, 
She is pretty Sally the fair. 


We have both made a vow, should we get the stuff, 
To marry, and so become one, 

As others have done, for ’tis common enough, 
And we’ll set up a house of our own. 


Then she'll be call’d Madam, and [’ll be call’d Sir, 
We'll stick up the sign of the tar, 

Amongst girls and their sailors, we’ll bustle and stir, 
While Sally shall attend to the bar. 
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Remember Jack. 


We scarce a hand spike high, 


Death with old dad made free, 
So what does I do, but I 
Pikes it off to Sea; 
Says I to Sweetheart Poll, 
If ever I come back, 
We'll laugh and sing tol de rol, 
If not, remember Jack. 


I’d fortune smooth and rough, 
The wind would chop and veer, 
Till hard knocks I’d nabb’d enough, 
On board a privateer. 
Dropp’d with a wooden leg, 
Poll, I thought would bid me pack 
So I was forc’d, d’ye see, to beg, 
And ’twas, Pray remember Jack. 


I craved as folks hove by, 
And shew’d my wooden pin, 
Young girls would sometimes sigh, 
And gaping lubbers grin; 
In vain I’d often bawl, 
My hopes were ta’en aback, 
And my share of Coppers small, 
So, Pray, remember Jack. 


One day, my lockers bare, 
And togs all tatter’d grown, 
I twigg’d a pinnace fair, 
Well rigg’d, a bearing down. 
*Twas Poll, she looked so spruce, 
What! thus, says she, come back? 
My tongue forgot its use, 
And Pray, remember Jack. 


‘What matter’d much to prate, 


She’d shiners left a few, 
Soon I became her mate— 
Wa/’nt Poll a sweetheart true? 
Then a friend I’d serv’d before, 
From a long voyage trips back, 
Shar’d with I his gold galore, 
For he well remembered Jack. 


What tho’ I lost my leg? 
It seem’d my fortune to mend, 
Though I was forced, d’ye see, to beg, 
I gain’d a wife and friend, 
Here’s the King, Old England, Poll, 
My shipmate just come back, 
Then laugh and sing tol de rol, 
And, Pray remember Jack. 


H EARTS of oak who wish to try 
Your fortunes on the sea, 

And Briton’s enemies defy, 

Come, enter here with me. 


Heres fifty pounds bounty, two months pay, 
And leave to go on shore, 

With pretty girls to kiss and play, 

Can British Tars ask more? 


Our ship is stout, and sails like wind, 
To chase a hostile foe, 

To fight like Britons we’re inclin’d 
We'll let the Mounseers know. 


Our Captain ’s gen’rous, brave and good, 
Of grog we'll have great store, 

Of prizes rich we'll sweep the flood, 
Can British Tars wish more? 


And when, from driving Bourbon’s fleet, 
Victorious we arrive, 

With Music, dance, and jovial treat, 

To please our girls we'll strive. 


Both Spanish silver and French gold, 
We'll count in plenty o’er, 

Which we have won, my shipmates bold, 
Can British Tars wish more? 
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BILL JONES. 


9 was off the coast of Guinea Land, 
Full sixty leagues from shore we lay, 


The Cat was in the boatswain’s hand, 
And many felt her claws that day ; 
At length out spoke Bill Jones ; says he, 
To hang, than this, were better far, 
Up, up, all hands, and die like men ; 


Command, or death, shout, shout hurrah ! 


The Captain feared not heaven or hell, 
And no friend on board had he, 

Though many true hearts with him fell, 
For duty, and for loyalty ; 

Bill Jones’s blood enstains the deck, 
There never cruised a braver tar ; 

And, true to him, the hour hevdied, 
We drained a bowl, and shouted hurrah ! 


Before had fled his vital breath, 
Thus, slow and solemn, spoke poor Bill, 
Captain, when I am moor’d in death, 
You'll find Bill Jones is with you still ; 
On sea, or land, in calm or storm, 
Or when you in your Cabin lay, 
There you will see my blood stain’d form, 


So, messmates, shout hurrah ! 


True indeed, Bill he did not boast, 
Ah me! it was a dreadful sight, 
I and his messmates saw his ghost, 
It was with the Captain, day and night ; 
Oft has he shrieked in fear and pain, 
And rushed on deck in sad dismay, 
See, see, Bill Jones is here again, 
The Sailors shouted out, hurrah ! 


One stormy night, the waves did dash, 
And rear’d themselves up mountains high, 
We thought we heard a sudden splash, 
And now and then, a dismal cry, 
We saw our Captain by the lightning’s glare, 
Slowly sinking in the Sea, 
We heard him shout out, Bill is here, 


The Sailors shouted out, hurrah ! 
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The Gosport Tragedy 


R 


THE PERKJORED SHIP-CCARPENRT ER. 


NV Gosport, of late, there a damsel did dwell, 
For Wit and for beauty, did many excel ; 
A young man did court her to be his dear, 
And he by his trade was a ship-carpenter. 


He said, Oh! dear Molly, if you will agree, 
And will consent to marry me ; 

My love, you will ease me of sorrow and care, 
If you will but wed a ship-carpenter. 


With blushes more charming than Roses in June, 

She answer’d, Sweet William, To wed, I’m too young ;, 
Young men are so fickle, I see very plain, 

Tf a maid is not coy, they will her disdain. 


They flatter and swear their charms they adore, 
When gain’d their consent, they care for no more ; 
The handsomest creature that ever was born, 
When a man has enjoy’d, he will hold in scorn. 


My charming Molly, what makes you say so? 
Thy beauty’s the haven to which I would go: 
So unto that country I chance for to steer, 

There will cast anchor and stay with my dear. 


I ne’er shall be cloy’d with the charms of my love, 
My love is as true as the turtle dove ; 

And all I crave is to wed with my dear, 

And when thou art mine, no danger I fear. 


The life of a virgin, Sweet William, I prize, 

For marriage brings sorrows and troubles likewise ; 
I am loth to venture, and therefore forbear, 

For I will not wed with a ship-carpenter. 


For in the time of war, to the sea you must go, 
And leave wife and children in sorrow and woe ; 
The seas they are perilous, therefore forbear, 
For I will not wed with a ship-carpenter. 


But yet all in vain, she his suit did deny, 

Though he still did press her to make her comply ; 
At length, with his cunning he did her betray, 
And to lewd desire, he led her away. 


But when with child, this young woman were, 
The tydings she instantly sent to her dear ; 
And by the good Heaven he swore to be true, 
Saying I will wed no other but you. 


Time passed on, till at length we hear. 

The King wants sailors, to sea he repairs ; 
Which grieved the damsel unto the heart, 
To think she so soon with a lever must part. 


She said, My dear William, ’ere thou go’st to sea, 
Remember the vow that thou madest to me ; 

But, if you forsake me, I never shall rest, 

Oh! why dost thou leave me with sorrow opprest ? 


Then, with kind embraces, to her he did say, 
I'll wed thee, dear Molly, ’ere I go away ; 
And, if, to morrow, to me thou dost come, 
A licence I'll buy, and it shall be done. 


So with kind embraces he parted that night, 
She went to meet him, in the morning light : 
He said, dear Charmer, thou must go with me, 
Before we are wedded, a friend for to see. 


He led her through valleys and groves so deep, 
At length this Maiden began to weep ; 

Saying, William, I fancy thou leads’t me astray, 
On purpose my innocent life to betray, 


He said, that is true, and none you can save, 
For I all this night have been digging a grave: 
Poor innocent soul, when she heard him say so, 
Her eyes like a fountain began for to flow. 


O perjured creature, the worst of men, 

Heavens reward thee when I am dead and gone ; 
O pity the infant, and spare my life, 

Let me go distrest, if I am not your wife. 


Her hands, white as lilies in sorrow she wrung, 
Beseeching for mercy, saying, what have I done 
‘To you, my dear William, what makes you severe, 
For to murder one that loves you so dear ? 


He said here’s no time disputing to stand, 
And instantly taking the knife in his hand ; 
He pierced her body till the blood it did flow, 
Then into the grave her body did throw. 


He cover’d her body, then home he did run, 
Leaving none but the birds her death for to mourn ; 
On board the Bedford he entered straightway, 
Which lay at Portsmouth out bound for the sea. 


For Carpenter’s mate he was enter’d, we hear, 
Fitted for his voyage, away he did steer ; 

But, as in his Cabbin one night he did lie, 

The Voice of his sweetheart he heard for to cry. 


O perjured Villain, awake now and hear, 

‘The Voice of your love, that lov’d you so dear : 
This ship out of Portsmouth never shall go, 
Till I am revenged for this overthrow. 


She afterwards vanish’d with shrieks and sighs, 
Flashes of lightning did dart from her eyes; 
Which put the ship’s crew into great fear, 

None saw the ghost, but the voice they did hear. 


‘Charles Stuart, a man of courage so bold, 

One night was going into the Hold ; 

A beautiful creature to him did appear, 

And she, in her arms had a daughter most fair. 
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The charms of this so glorious a face, 

Being merry in drink, he goes to embrace ; 
But, to his surprize, it vanished away, 

So he went to the Captain without more delay. 


And told him the story, which when he did hear, 
The Captain said, some of my men, I do fear ; 
Have done some murder, and if it be so, 

Our ship in great danger to the sea must go. 


One at a time then his merry men all, 

Into his cabbin he straitway did call ; 

And said, my lads, the news I do hear, 

Doth much surprize me with sorrow and fear. 


The ghost which appear’d in the dead of the night, 
Which all my Seamen so sadly did fright ; 

I fear has been wrong’d by some of my crew, 

And, therefore, the person I fain would know. 


Then William affrighted, did tremble with fear, 
And began, by the powers above, for to swear ; 
He nothing at all of the matter did know, 

But, as from the Captain he went to go 


Unto his surprize his true love did see ; 
With that he immediately fell on his knee, 
And said, here’s my true love, where shall I run, 


‘O save me, or else ] am surely undone. 


Now he the murder confessed out of hand, 
And said, before me my Molly doth stand : 
Sweet injured ghost, thy pardon I crave, 
And soon will I seek thee in the silent grave. 


No one but this wretch did see this sad sight, 
Then, raving distracted, he dy’d in the night ; 
As soon as her parents these tydings did hear, 
They sought for the body of their daughter dear. 


Near a place call’d Southampton, in a valley deep, 
The body was found, while many did weep ; 

At the fall of the damsel, and her daughter dear, 
In Gosport Church, they buried her there. 


I hope this may be a warning to Al] 

Young men how innocent maids they enthrall ; 
Young men, be constant, and true to your love, 
Then a blessing indeed will attend you above. 


=|HEN last honest Jack, of whose fate I now sing, 
Weigh’d anchor, and cast out for Sea, 

For he never refus’d, for his Country and King 
To fight, for no lubber was he: 


24) To hand, reef and steer, and bouse ev'ry thing tight 
Full well did he know ev’ry inch, 
Tho’ the top lifts of sailors the tempest should smite, 


Jack never was known for to flinch. 


Aloft from the mast head, one day he espy’d 
Seven sail which appear’d to his view, 

Clear the decks, spunge the guns, was instantly cried, 
And each to his station then flew : 

And fought until many a noble was slain, 
And silenc’d was every gun, 

’Twas there that old English valour was!vain, 


For by numbers, alas, they’re undone. 


Yet think not bold Jack, tho’ by Conquest dismay’d, 
Could tamely submit to his fate, 

When his country he found he could no longer serve, 
Looking round, he address’d thus each mate ; 

What’s life d’ye see, when our liberty’s gone? 
Much nobler it were for to die, 

So now for old Davy, then plung’d in the Main— 
E’en the Cherub above heav'd a sigh. 
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The Satlor’s GA idow’s Lament for bis 
Death on board the Trial. 


inst when I met my sailor bold, 
was by yon fountain spring, 

Where my true love to me he gave, 
a locket and a ring; 

A diamond ring of the pure gold, 
it’s motto was true love, 

I thought nothing but death itself 
should ever it remove. 


Though sore against my parent’s will, 
that I was made a bride, 

How happy was I, night and day, 
while he was by my side : 

For all I did, or to him said, 
he never took amiss, 

Sure, never maid or mother’s son, 
more pleasure could possess. 


The treasures that he traded for, 
was from a foreign land, 

And all the wealth he did possess, 
was still at my command : 

The hostile wars has bred my cares, 
and forc’d my love from me, 

For he was press’d aboard the fleet, 
to serve his Majesty. 


By martial laws, he station’d was, 
aboard of the Trial 

In fates of war to take his chance, 
whatever him befal: 

When the King commands aboard all 
his orders they must obey [hands, 

When every week I thought a year, 
and every hour a day. 


From the Downs. our fleet was bound, 
to humble haughty Spain, 

Where it still ran into my mind, 
we ne’er should meet again: 

The hostile wars and stormy winds, 
doth fill my heart with woe, 

When I think on the hardships then 
bold sailors undergo. 


The first news that I did receive, 
my husband he was slain, 

By a ball from the enemy, 
his precious life was taen: 

O, could I swim the raging seas, 
or had I wings to fly, 

In his company would I be, 
and on his bosom lie. 


How silent lies the comely hands, 
the arms, yea, and the head? 
How low now lies the fair body, 
on whom the fish do feed ? 
An aliment from the Government, 
can ne’er make up the loss, 
Which I sustain’d since he was slain, 
Whon, all my comfort was. * 


fS=3|AM SPRITSAIL’s a lad you'd delight in, 
For friendship, he’s ever agog, 
Loves his King, loves his wench, loves fighting, 
And he loves, to be sure he does, Grog. 
Says Sam, says he, life’s all a notion, 
me) And wants from the spirits a jog, 
The world is a wide troubled ocean, 
And our rudder and compass is Groc. 


For Groe zs our larboard and starboard, 
Our Mainmast, our Mizen, our Log, 

At sea, or ashore, or when harbour d, 
The Mariners’ Compass ts Gro. 


Let but Groe take its charge of the helm, 
We perceive not the dangers of Sea, 
Or, if billows the vessel o’erwhelm, 
Still Groe is the pilot for me. 
Since Groe saves the trouble of thinking, 
Then here’s to each bold jolly dog, 
For he that delights in good drinking, 
Will toss off his full can of Groa. 
For Groa, ec. 


Sam Spritsail, though Groce he lowd dearly, 
And its praise he enraptur’d would sing, 
Yet he fought for his country most cheerly, 
Lov’d his sweetheart, and honour’d his King. 
For Sam’s heart was splic’d to his Nancy’s, 
And his mind on the wench quite agog, 
Yet Sailors have comical fancies, 
And dear as his Nance, he loves Groa. 

For Groe, &e. 
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B|ERE I am, poor Jack, 
§} = Come home a long voyage from sea, 
With shiners in my sack, 
Pray, what do you think of me? 
Eight long years I have been, 
Cruizing the wide world over, 
Many droll sights I have seen, 
But I wish the wars was over. 


Fal lal la. 


I have sail’d in many flood, 
Where cans of grog did pour, 
Fought up to my knees in blood, 
Where bullets stray in showers ; 
Where the French cry out ‘“ Mare blue,” 
And Dutch cry out percavi, 
The Danes and Spaniards too, 
When tumbling to Old Davy. 


Fal lal la. 


Sailors have mann’d the gales, 
Let it haul round, blow or fog, 
The purser often fails 
To serve us out with grog ; 
I have crost the Equinoxial Line, 
Where the sun will scorch your nose off, 
I have sail’d in such a clime, 
Where the frost will nip your toes off. 


he al lal la. 


It was off the coast of Spain, 
Coming from a six month’s cruize, 
Little did I think to hear 
Of such good news. 
I heard our people swell, 
Boasting of an invasion, 
But I knew it full well, 
Was all botheration. 


Fal lal la. 


Next I was at the Nore, 

We cast anchor in the night, 
Looking towards the Shore, 

A boat appeared in sight ; 
As on our yards we lay, 

Our topsails for to furl. 
I heard the pilot say, 


There was peace with all the world. 


Fal lal la. 


I wish it was a peace, 
And all our men on shore, 
With the shiners in our sacks, 
And go to Sea no more. 
If wars should come again, 
Dam’me if I don’t enter, 
And like a jolly tar, 
Both limb and live I'll venture. 


Fal lal la. 
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We conquer, Bear Girls, 


but for pou. 


ALARABARAAAAARARRARARARARARRARRLAE 


| Bae sailors, be filling the can, 
The wind is beginning to blow, 

We've time to drink round to a man, 
And then to weigh anchor must go. 


What thousands repair to the strand, 
To give us a cheering adieu, 

’Tis plain they believe on the land, 
We conquer, dear Girls, but for you. 


When oft on the main top-mast yard, 
The sailor is swung to and fro, 

Tho’ the tempest blows ever so hard, 
He whistles defiance to woe. 


The gale can but last for a time, 
Is always the boast of the crew, 
And then they reflect, with a smile, 
We conquer, dear Girls, but for you. 


The battle tremendous appears, 

When blood stains the face of the Main, 
The thunder resounds in his ears, 

The sailor’s a stranger to pain. 


The thought, with what rapture and pride, 
Each girl will her hero review, 

’Tis this makes him danger deride, 
We conquer, dear Girls, but for you. 


ei ” 


Ge Simms 


Hearts of eae 


(son cheer up my lads, ’tis to glory we steer, 

To add something new to this wonderful year ; 
To honour we call you, not press you like slaves, 
For who are so free as the sons of the waves? 


-OE& 


ffearts of Oak are our ships, Hearts of Oak are our men, 
We always are ready, 
Steady, boys, steady, 

Well fight, and we'll conquer again and again. 


We ne’er meet our foes but we wish them to stay, 
They ne’er meet us but they wish us away ; 

If they run, then we follow, and drive them ashore, 
For if they won't fight us, we cannot do more. 


flearts of Oak, Sc. 


Monsieur Thurot in the absence of Boyce, 
Went over to Ireland to brag the dear boys ; 
Near Man, Elliot met him, and gave him a blow, 
Which sent him to tell it to Pluto below. 


ffearts of Oak, Sc. 


They talk to invade us, these terrible foes, 

They frighten our women, our children, and beaux ; 
But, if their flat bottoms in darkness come o’er, 
Sure Britons they'll find to receive them on shore. 


flearts of Oak, 8c. 


We'll make them to run, and we'll make them to sweat, 
In spite of the Devil and Russel’s Gazette ; 

Then cheer up my lads, with one heart let us sing, 

Our soldiers, our sailors, our statesmen, our king. 


Hearts of Oak, €8c. 
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The Humours of 
THE ROYAL BILLY. 


i YOWVE all you young fellows, attend to my song, 

It will make you to smile, tho’ its not very long, 

I will tell you the truth, how I first went to sea, 
And what there befel, if you listen to me: 


My story will please you, if right understood, 
And, surely, you’ll laugh at poor Rodin Hood. 


*Twas late from the smoke of the Chimney I came, 

On board of a guard-ship, the Royal Billy by name, 
Where the first thing I heard when I came alongside, 
Here’s a grass hopper coming, a hoarse fellow cry’d, 
The windows were crowded, I thought, by the road, 
They'd have laughed till they cry’d at poor Rodin Hood. 


I crawl’d up the side till I came to the top, 

When a fellow came to me, catch’d hold of my frock, 
He ask’d me to step to his house down below, 

Much kindness unto me I thought he did show; 

But soon to my cost all his kindness was prov’d, 

And I curs’d all such friendship for poor Rodin Hood. 


His house, up the one side was made of a sack, 

On the other a blanket near the colour of black, 

No sooner this place I did enter in, 

Than another sings out, Damme, Jack, dowse the glim! 
They rifled my pockets of all that was good, 

They tore off my frock, so left poor Rodin Hood. 


Then to an old fellow I did straightway repair, 

To ask him the place where the Constables were, 

Up two pairs of stairs with him I stept quick, 

When he shewed me a man with a whistle and stick ; 
I told him my story, but that was no good, 

For he told me I ly’d, and left poor Rodin Hood. 


I sat down on the deck to bemoan for a while, 
When a woman came to me, and began for to smile, 
She ask’d me my name, which soon I did tell, 

Also the disaster that had me befel : 

The best of ill language at them she did fling, 
Then ask’d me below, to accept of some gin. 
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Then with her I consented directly to go, 

And straightway together we went down below, 

Where she call’d for a bottle of Old English gin, 
I blest my good stars with such friend to fall in: 

But, to my vexation, I soon understood, 

There was no one to pay it but poor Rodiz Hood. 


My shirt they stript off, the gin for to pay, 

My hat and my shoes both went the same way, 

I bawled out, Murder! but that was their fun, 

I, up a long ladder, was forced to run 

To the Officers, then in a terrible mood, 

Who all bursted with laughter at poor Rodin Hood. 


They sent for a man, who’d the look of a prig, 

And he took me away for the purser to rig; 

A huge pair of breeches he gave me, ’tis true, 

That reach’d from the top of my rump to my shoe; 
A coat he next gave me, too short by a rood, 

*T would not cover the backside of poor Robin Hood. 


The next thing I met, was a man with a stick, 

Who bawl’d out, All hands! and then gave me a lick; 
You lubberly rascal! ’Tis what brought you here? 
Scud quick, or I’ll make you, and hoist up the beer ; 

I gave him a look, which he well understood, 

For he bang’d me till tir’d, and so left Rodin Hood. 


No sooner than we had done hoisting of beer, 

To a place call’d the galley I did straightway repair, 

Such a racket and uproar, and hell of a rout, 

Scaldings! here, Scaldings! there, I was glad to creep out, 
You could not have thought they behaved so rude, 

For they scalded the shins of poor Robin Hood. 


I next down below to my dinner was brought, 

To eat peas with my Messmates, like pigs in a trough, 
But, as for the pork, I thought not amiss, 

While one turn’d his back, crying, Who shall have this? 
I thought it was fair, but I soon understood. 

The smallest of all fell to poor Rodin Hood. 
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Then a man came unto me with a stick in his hand, 
The boatswain he was call’d, if I right understand, 

A bucket of grease in my fist he gave fast, 

He told me to jump up, and grease down the mast; 

I scamper’d away then, as fast as I could, 

But he brought me up standing, ah! poor Rodim Hood. 


Two ruffians he ordered to strap me amain, 

I wish’d myself back with my Jenny again, 

My blood it did boil, I was forc’d to obey, 

But I show’d them a sample of West Country play, 
Down the hatchway I bundled one rascal so lewd, 
But they seiz’d me behind, ah! poor Rodin Hood. 


When peace is concluded—’twill soon be the news, 

I shall see these rapscallions a blacking of shoes, 

With my cudgel of oak, I will learn them to skip, 

And make them remember on board the grim ship: 
My song it is ended, if right understood, 

°*Twas from Sussex I came, and my name’s Robin Hood. 


Ze 


Doll of Wapping. 


5) was at Stepney Church I was splic’d to Doll, 
(5 Pull away, pull away, together ; 
In wedlock you'll often meet with a squall, 
But I found it all foul weather. 


Such a curious clapper hung tongue had she, 
Doll’s music there was no stopping, 

So, in less than a week I put off to sea, 
Pull away, pull away, say 

What a devil of a Doll of Wapping. 


I sail’d for Jamaica to give her the slip, 
Pull away, pull away, yo ho there ! 

But soon finding my latitude Doll took a trip, 
And she presently had me in tow there ; 

So, again I was forc’d to lead the old life, 
And to India was fain to be hopping, 

Where, landing, the first that I met was my wife, 
Pull away, pull away, pull away, I say, 

What d’ye think of my Poll of Wapping? 


NO 
AN 


At Calcutta she jaw’d for three weeks and a day, 
Pull away, pull away, so fine O! 

Where I luckily shipp’d her for Botany Bay, 
And myself set sail for China : 

But just as I counted on the end of my toils, 
Never dreaming of what was to happén, 

We were both cast away near the Philippine Isles ! 
Pull away, pull away, pull away, I say, 

What a chop for my Doll of Wapping. 


Well, what would you have? all my buffetings past, 
Pull away, pull away, d’ye mind me, 

I’m here ’mongst the Savages moor’d at last, 
Where Doll is not able to find me! 

Safe out of the reach of her d 
With plenty of grub for popping, 


slack jaw, 


I’m snug alongside of this tight young squaw, 
Pull away, pull away, pull away, belay, 
And the Devil take Poll of Wapping. 


HMI Hh te te te te 
Lords Anson and Hawke. 


E brave British Sazlors, true Sons of the Main, 
Who scorn to submit to the insults of Spazn, 
Leave to Landsmen their politick Skemes and their Talk, 
And enter on board the Lords Anson and Hawke. 


These two noble Heroes, whose names our Ships bear, 
Made the Sfanzards to tremble, the Frenchmen to fear ; 
Secure of success, then, your Fortune ne’er balk, 

But enter on board the Lords Anson and Hawke. 


Let the wise Politician of France and of Spazn, 

Threat to take from Great Britain her rule o'er the Main, 
Their Plate Ships shall pay for their arrogant talk, 

If they come but in sight of the Anson and Hawke. 


The Wages, the Ingots, the wealth of Peru, 

The Spanzards are getting and hoarding for you ; 

You shall ride in your Coaches whilst cowards shall walk, 
Who dare not engage in the Anson and Hawke. 


Then aboard my brave Lads, and with Hearts stout and true, 
The Road unto Riches and Glory pursue ; 

That your Wives may dress fine, and your Children may talk 
Of your noble Exploits in the Anson and Hawke. 


Here’s a Health to King George, and his Consort so true, 
May their Laurels sit pleasing, and well on their Brow. 

To Hutchinson and Dickson, who for Courage never baulk, 
Then fill up your Glasses, Boys, to the Anson and Hawke. 


Huzza, brave boys, the Lords Anson and Hawke ! 
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The Great so4 Wee 


ERHAPS you have, all of you, heard a yarn, 
Of a famous large Sea Snake, 
That once was seen off the isle of Pitcairn, 
And caught by Admiral Blake : 
Now list not what land lubbers tell, 
But give an ear to me, 
And I'll tell you what to me befel, 
‘Cause I’m just come from Sea. 


Tol, lol, lol, de rol, 


This Snake he measured miles twice two, 
But there they surely lied, 

For I was one of the werry ship’s crew, 
By whom its length was tried : 

One morning from his head we bore, 
With every stitch of sail, 

And going at ten knots an hour, 
In six months came to his tail. 


Tol, lol, &Sc. 


As curl’d all up this Snake did lie, 
Five hundred miles about, 

A ship by chance came by that way, 
For a Colony sent out : 

The snake mistook for their promis’d lands, 
A grievous thing, good lack! 

Men, women, babes, and a thousand hands, 
All lodg’d on this snake’s back. 


: Tol, ol, &c. 


And there they liv’d for a year or two, 
With oxen, pigs and sheep ; 
The Snake, you may believe it true, 
Was all this while asleep. 
But, when they'd built a handsome Church, 
And houses of a row, 
The Snake then left them in the lurch, 
By diving down below. 
ey Tol, lol, &8c. 


Now, once, on end, with all his strength, 
This Snake to stand did try, 

But when he got up half his length, 
His head did touch the sky : 

Some seamen whom this snake did note, 
Thought ’was fam’d Teneriffe, 

So, straightway, sent her jolly boat 
For fresh water and beef. 


Tol, lol, ec. 


The sea he fills with breakers new, 
By the shedding of his teeth, 
On which was shipwreck’d the whole crew 
Of a vessel bound for Leith : 
So landsmen all, I pray give ear, 
And do some pity take, 
You see what dangers did appear, 
Through this thund’ring large Sea Snake ! 


Tol, lol, 8c. 
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The Female Smuggler. 


Ges attend a while, and you shall hear, . 
By the Rolling Sea, lived a maiden fair, 

Her father followed the smuggling trade, 

Like a warlike hero that was never afraid. 


In sailor’s clothing, young Jane did go, 
Dress’d like a sailor from top to toe, 

Her aged father was the only care 

Of the female smuggler who did never despair. 


With her pistols loaded, she went on board, 

By her side hung a glittering sword, 

In her belt, two daggers, well arm’d for war 
Was the female smuggler, who never fear’d scar. 


Not far they sail’d from the land, 

When a strange sail put them all to a stand ; 
Those are the robbers, this maid did cry, 
The female smuggler will conquer or die. 


Close alongside these two vessels came, 

Cheer up, said Jane, we'll board the same, 

We'll run all chances to rise or fall> 

Cried the female smuggler, who never fear’d a ball. 


They beat the robbers, and took their store, 

And soon return’d to old England’s shore, 

With a keg of brandy she walked along, 

Did the female smuggler, and sweetly sang a song. 


Not far she travell’d, before she espied, 

A Commodore of the blockade, 

He said, Surrender, or you must fall, 

But the female smuggler said, I never fear a ball. 


What do you mean? said the Commodore, 

I mean to fight, for my father’s poor, 

Then she pull’d the trigger, and shot him through, 
Did the female smuggler, and to her father flew. 


But she was followed by the blockade, 
In irons strong they put this fair maid, 
But when they brought her to be tried, 
The young female smuggler stood dress’d like a bride. 


The Commodore against her appeared, 

His health restored, and from danger cleared, 

But when he found, to his great surprize, 

’Twas a female smuggler had fought him in disguise, 


He to the Judge and Jury said, 

My heart won't let me persecute that maid, 
Pardon I beg for her on my knees, 

She’s a valiant maiden, so pardon, if you please. 


If you pardon this maid, said the gentleman, 
To make her my bride is now my plan, 

Then I'd be happy for ever more, 

With my sweet smuggler, said the Commodore. 


Then the Commodore to her father went, 

Though he was poor, to ask his consent, 

He gained consent, so the Commodore, 

And the female smuggler are joined for evermore. 
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——AUHE perils and the dangers of the voyage past, 
Al And the ship at Portsmouth arrived at last, 
The sails all furled, and the anchor cast, 

The happiest of the crew was Jack Robinson. 
For his Poll he had trinkets and gold galore, 


Besides Prize Money quite a store, 
And along with the crew, he went ashore, 
As Coxwain to the boat, Jack Robinson. 


He met with a man, and said, “I say, 

Perhaps you may know one Polly Gray ? 

She lives somewhere hereabout ;” the man said, “ Nay, 
I do not, indeed,” to Jack Robinson. 

So says Jack to him, “TI have left my ship, 

And all my messmates, they gave me the slip, 

Mayhap you'll partake of a good can of flip? 


For you're a good sort of fellow,” says Jack Robinson. 


In a public house, then, they both sat down, 

And talked of Admirals of high renown, 

And drank as much grog as came to half a crown, 

This here strange man, and Jack Robinson. 

Then Jack call’d out the reckoning to pay, 

The landlady came in, in fine array, 

“My eyes and limbs, why here’s Polly Gray ! 

Who'd have thought of meeting here 2” says Jack Robinson. 


The landlady staggered against the wall, 

And said, at first, she didn’t know him at all, 

‘‘Shiver me,” says Jack, “why here’s a pretty squall, 
D nme, don’t you know me? I’m Jack Robinson! 


Don’t you remember this handkerchief you giv’'d me? 


"Twas three years ago, before I went to sea, 
Every day I’ve looked at it, and then I thought of thee, 
Upon my soul, I have,” says Jack Robinson. 


Says the Lady, says she, ‘I have changed my state.” 
‘“Why! you don’t mean,” says Jack, “that you've got a mate? 


You know you promised ” Says she, “I could not wait, 
For no tidings could I gain of you, Jack Robinson ; 

And somebody, one day, came up to me and said, 

That somebody else, had somewhere read 

In some newspaper, as how you were dead.” 


““T’ve not been dead at all,” says Jack Robinson. 


Then he turn’d his quid, and finish’d his glass, 

Hitch’d up his trousers, “ Alas ! alas ! 

That ever I should live to be made such an ass! 

To be bilked by a woman,” says Jack Robinson. 

“ But to fret and to stew about it’s all in vain, 

I'll get a ship and go to Holland, France and Spain, 
No matter where, to Portsmouth I’ll ne’er come again,” 


And he was off before you could say, Jack Robinson. 
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